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bor Better 
rusts 


at Lower 
Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 

crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 

International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


nternational 


COMPANY 


Paced tk Atala 1, Minnesota 









Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —J, 
that are more tender 

and stay tender —longer 





“Bakery-Proved “Trademark 
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You’ve heard of a 
“close family’ — 
well, that’s what 


Bemis has... | 
- 


Consumer-size 


Multiwall Paper Bags 
Paper Bags 


(and Balers) 


q 
re 
a 





Bemilin® Dress Print 
. a closely related family of products that work together Cotton Bags 
harmoniously to give you the flour package you need. Some 


member of the family can serve you. 


Close to you, too! And convenient for top sales service and 
fast delivery. Just put an X on the map for your mill location. 
See how the Bemis network of plants is located to serve you. 
Bemis sales and service facilities are unparalleled. 





General Offices — »~ 
Re | i i 1 » 408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo. Osnaburg and Sheeting Bemis Special® Thread 
‘EH e Sales Offices in Principal Cities Cotton Bags and Mainstay® Twine 
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BEMIS SALES OFFICES 











Nortrosem SHUUET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


AETED. 


CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 

GEORGE E, SWARBRECK, Managing Editor 
MARTIN E, NEWELL, Associate Editor 

JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent 
KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER, Editorial Assistant 
J. RODNEY SMITH, Editorial Assistant 
WALTER C. SMITH, Research Director 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Soulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn, Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179, 


ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl 
R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Bruce A. Kirk- 
patrick, Assistant Advertising Production Manager. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Suite 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
type, NY 1-2452, Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; James 
W. Miller, Advertising Sales Representative. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 
2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas 
E, Letch, Assistant Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A, 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen, 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Carroll K, Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President and 
Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E, Lingren,*Secretary; Thomas A. Grif- 
fin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hartwick, Circulation Man- 
ager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; Richard L. 
Ostlund, Office Manager; Walter O. Buchkosky, Production 
Superintendent, 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


ms 4 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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Prank A. Tueis, Pres. 


se mange Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 











St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, T'reas. & Mgr. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNED 
MANAGED 








WALL~ eocentian MILLING CO. 


* Me PHN - KANSAS | . 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, * 20 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

























“‘ROCMEYE” “BLODGETT’S” RYE wciweat 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
















Katablished 1893 


" 
GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo, 


Phone Victor #400-LD 154 Cable Address —Cocarte 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
e 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 

building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Bartlett ana Company 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 























. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices Denver, ¢ lorad 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 





#% icy eS 
Gs eae sb 
576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Kxceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 





| Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


_ 


Ge “NS 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 5,000 Cwts. 


change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















Best Out West”’ **Diamond | a 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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GRAIN SERVICE? 
| Greywhee 


—— 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kensas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 





Louisville 

Memphis 

Enid 

Galveston 
ouston 

Ft. Worth 

Portland 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 

Vancouver, B, C, 

Winnipeg, Man, j 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

’ St. Louis 
Kansas City 

mahe 

Minneepolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portland 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEZ 











‘The Choice of the 


¢ 
of the pie-baker’s 


art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is, 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
‘j MILLING CO. 


tin EVERY PROD ING AREA a4 Duluth, Mi 
— ~ - “. — 


111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First _ Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, Ny. cookie nouE f wal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond Te bushels 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR — ve im Covnny ond 


CENTENNIAL CAFE F 8 e P + : 
’ 


BLUESTEM ond HAP HEAT BAKERS FL 
NEW SPOKANE Milt... ONE OF 


hae bee | 
TLL 
THE WORLD'S Most Tell a1 


American Flours, Inc. . . y 


- 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
RITZVILLE 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


ree rere WHEATS 





Flour mills oh America, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








Centenmial wiiis, inc. | 


FENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 








Terminal 
Storage 





Cable Addices “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 











Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 

















Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE PORTLAND 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


A fancy clear favored To improve bakeshop performance 
in the highest 
quality shops 








You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


- It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
































Ss’ rAR OF THE WEST STANDARD MILLING 
: : Oneof the Best : : COMPANY 

MIL LING C OMPANY Millers of 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour ®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 

Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich BAKERY FLOURS 
KNAPPE MILLING RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
C OMPANY Gene fo JORATaA maa © Oot SONS, ine. 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN | | MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 Since 1856 














Be Proud of Your Job, 


as We Are of Ours, for 


gepese 


ee 
oa ms 
CREATIVE PROCESSORS See ool ) 4 ) 
OF FARM PRODUCTS l q Pr 
flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is the fic flour you get 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


ATKINSON MILLING co. Staff of Litp’’ 
The pe Co.) Baan 


Denton, Texas BAKERY FLOUR 


Emphatically Independent 


L_ ———— MORTEN MAAILLING CO, 
‘THE KANSAS 







































MILLING CO. 


WICHITA ™ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


"For SUPER Results 
2S/Y USE QUAKER 
r'; ia BAKERS FLOUR” 


j Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. The Quaker Oats Company 


MILLERS OF 


Hiwh Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


pan agamy for ALL your flour. FS KANSAS BEST 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT Flour Flour 


“RUSSELL’'S BEST" THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” COMPANY 
Our mill is located in the high protein BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
wheat district of central western Kan- 



























The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


een, and secures most of its wheat “In the Heart of Kansas” 





directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Use MILLER Want Ads for Results Wichita, Kansas 
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CANADA'S 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Specia lists in [Milli Ng 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


iTREA 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 


é 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 














r* 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limite 





——ame 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








, 
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Guess who had 


a hearty, 
healthy 
breakfast? 


Could be that Mr. Jones presents such 
a serene countenance to the world be 
cause his breakfast was in generous 
accordance with recommendations of 
doctors everywhere. And his attitude, 
pleasantly reflecting the condition of 
the inner man, comfortably filled with 
toast and rolls and such, is reflected 
also in the happy, efficient operation of 
his business! 

To provide the major ingredient for 
these tasty and beneficial baked goods, 
we are—we will continue to be—special 
ists in milling bakery flours—for your 
every general and particular purpose. 

If you are not already making use of 
our specialized services (although a 
great many other leading bakers are), 
why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your 
wire or phone call ; . . and give you 
the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 


Commander- 
Larabee 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
as of May 31, 1957, the investment 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
price support programs amounted to 
$7,645,075,000—made up of loans out- 
standing of $2,116,756,000 (including 
$434,851,521 of loans financed by lend- 
ing agencies), and the cost value of 
inventories, $5,528,319,000. As of May 
31, 1956, the investment was $8,500,- 
534,000 of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $2,388,144,000 and inven- 
tories $6,112,390,000. Major items in 
the inventory of CCC as of May $1 
this year included 848,489,922 bu. 
wheat valued at $2,314,723,632; 849,- 
058,824 bu. corn valued at $1,536,- 
$79,779 and 44,237,299 cwt. grain sor- 
ghum valued at $103,831,695. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Buying Underway 
As Prices Rise 


NEW YORK-—Strong bookings of 
high ratio cake flour, described by one 
observer a the largest vol- 
ime in many years and perhaps the 
biggest evel! developed here late 
July 8 and continued mounting as the 
market opened July 9 

The kick-off 





irket 


announcement of a 


10¢ price reduction scheduled on 
the quoted price of $7.90 prompted 
little interest, with most buyers ex- 
pressing no intention of entering the 


market at this time 
However, by late afternoon July 8 
the pattern started to reverse and, 


vher the market advanced 20¢, re- 
tance broke. Buyer acceptance was 


good in view 
price averaging 25¢ above last 
eal and purchase were reported 
from “better than six 
ntn to a yea! 


considered surprisingly 


Soft wheat flour buyers elsewhere 


did not respond very readily to the 
harp wheat price advances in Chi- 
cago futures earl this week, al- 
though some booking was done. A 

imount of business was done 

tl »bbers in Kansas City but the 
larger bakery accounts in the cracker 


ind cake flour fields were not buying 


er heavily. Some of the larger 

ikers took on 30 day supplies and 

ip to 60 da but others of 

t} ss of trade did not buy. The 

de margin between buyers’ ideas 

nd millers’ prices was the discour- 
factor 


re 


India to Purchase 
Additional Wheat 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 

t of Agriculture has announced 
ent of wheat purchase author- 

tion No. 39-05 ued to India 
Title I of Public Law 480 

The authorization imended, pro- 
r purchase of an additional 

worth including some 
transportation costs) of wheat 
crease results from a re- 

f wheat purchase author- 
No. 39-06 by $7 million and 
1uthorization 


5.4 > SU 


transportation 
39-06 by $1,433,800 
irchases of the wheat will be made 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
isetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
- eC 
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status of ccc price Future Canadian Sale Plans Provide 
Conjecture in World Market Circles 


Special Deals 
May Answer 
PL 480 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Managing Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


Politically and economically, 


the 


future actions of Canada in the op- 
eration of its wheat marketing pro- 
grams are the subject of conjecture 
in many of the world’s leading trad- 
ing centers. The politician comes in- 
to the act because wheat, for many 
years, has been a political football. 
Special deals may be made to provide 


an answer to U.S. give-away 


grams. 


U.S. farm leaders and officials 
Department of Agriculture 
concerned 
intentions 
strenuously 
American give-away programs. 


the U.S. 
are reportedly 
rumors of Canadian 
compete more 


pro- 


of 


the 

to 
with 
This 


could mean a price war. That causes 
hopefulness in markets abroad. Many 


overseas traders, in the 
months, have freely 


predicted 


few 


a 


wholesale break in the North Amer- 
ican market. They see a near-collapse 
of wheat prices. They do not want a 


complete collapse-—t he y 
the depression of the 


remember 
thirties 


in 


which the break in the wheat price 


played a contributing part 


but they 


do think that Canada has been the 


prime supporter of what they call a 
price fixing cartel in wheat and flour. 


Officially, Ottawa says 


can 


be no price war, for Canada cannot 
compete with the US rive-away or 
firesale deals unofficially govern 
ment executives hint archly at what 
they call “special deals.” The possible 
makeup of these special deals is a 
matter of concern to USDA 
say 

The word that Canada could not 
compete with the U.S. in give-away 
programs came from John Diefen 
baker, prime newly 


reports 


minister of the 
elected Conservative government 
when he returned from the 


ence of Commonwealth prime minis 


conter 
ters in London. At a press conference 
he was closely questioned on the 
wheat situation 
Asked if Canada 


would compete 


with the U.S. in ive-away Mr 
Diefenbaker asserted: “We cannot 
compete in any give-away programs 
such as the U.S. ha developed be 
cause it has added to its programs 


the provision that in return for give 
aways it requires the recipient coun 
try to undertake to provide future 
markets for American product 


This, Mr. Diefenbaker said, is a di 
rect contravention of the General 
Agreement on Tariff ind Trade 


Asked if Canada would protest at the 
next GATT meetin re 
a question that would have to be de 
termined later. He predicted an ex 


aid this wa 


tension of Canada vheat trade with 
the Far East 
Dealing with points raised at the 
Commonwealth conterence Mr. Diet 
( e SPRCIAL DEALS 





Hot, Sunny Weather Makes 
Appearance In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


The hot, sunny 


weather that has been needed in the 


Southwest to prevent further 
rioration of the hard winter 


dete- 
wheat 


crop has finally made its appearance. 
As a result, combining of the wheat 


crop is in high gear in all but 
most northern parts of the region. 


the 


There has been nearly a week of 
dry weather, with only a few scat- 
tered showers reported. Temperatures 
have gone into the 90's in practically 
all sections and over 100 in western 
Kansas, with a hot wind accompany- 


ing the heat. Fields have 


out 


rapidly under these conditions, except 
for some low lands which are still too 


soft to support combines. 


Kansas City wheat receipts July 8 
totaled more than 2,000 cars, by far 


the largest of the season. Grain men 
expect the wheat to continue to come 
to market in this fashion. Because 
the harvest has been delayed so long 
by wet weather wheat is ripe ofr 
nearly so in all areas of the hard 
winter wheat belt. ‘Thu the bulk 
of the crop is expected to hit the 
market within the next two week 


Shortage of Combines 


A shortage of combines is said to be 
handicapping the Kansa harvest 
Custom ope! itor reportedly moved 


on into Nebraska vhen the Kansas 
crop was delayed repeatedly by the 
heavy rains. This fact may delay the 
Kansa harvest 
As to qualit 
SOLTHWEST 


newhat 


rain men and mill 
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DIETARY LEVELS—The 


Department of 


Avriculture makes 


some of the findings of its 1955 survey on food consumption 
known in reports on dietary levels in the South, Northeast and 


North Central States. 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS—Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific and re 
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search director of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 


discusses the mutual problems of millers and bakers. 
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U.S. Flour Success 
Under IWA Seen 
As Spur 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Milling industry 
anxiety over the steps to be taken by 
Canada’s new Conservative govern- 
ment in competing for world wheat 
and flour markets may be highlighted 
by an examination of International 
Wheat Agreement sales reports, as 
they concern flour, for each of the 
past two crop years. Canada may be 
compelled to retaliate to regain lost 
markets, particularly those in Com- 
monwealth countries 

A comparison of wheat flour sales 
registered under IWA for the U.S 
up to July 2 for the current crop 
year with the equivalent report a 
year ago, shows a total of 26.4 million 
bushels wheat equivalent, against 
24.7 million bushels 

This represents a positive business 
gain for U.S. flour millers, although 
the total guaranteed export quota in 
terms of wheat from the U.S. for this 
year was reduced by approximately 
100 million bushels 

The U.S. mills have sold 22% of 
the wheat exported in the form of 
flour, against 19% of the total a year 
ago, a situation that confirms state- 
ments made repeatedly to Congress 
and to administrative agencies by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, that the 
wheat farmer can depend upon the 
established demand for wheat flour 
brands from U.S. mills as the back- 
bone of wheat exports year in and 
year out 

Yet, as satisfactory as this data 
may be, it provides a backdrop to the 

(fee IWA REPORT on page 16) 


Churchill Winnipeg 
Talks Give No Clue 
To Future Policy 


OTTAWA Gordon Churchill, who 
ucceeded C. D. Howe as Canada's 
minister of trade and commerce upon 
the election of the new Conservative 
government, has completed a two-day 
ession in Winnipeg with members of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and its 
advisory committee 

A carefully worded statement by 
Mr. Churchill gives the impression 
that no price cuts in wheat are in 
prospect, contrary to unofficial views 
expressed in and out of govern- 
ment offices. He said that he was 
“particularly gratified with the re- 
cent improved demand for Canadian 
wheat, indicating as it does that our 
wheat prices are competitive in world 
markets.” 

Stressing that Canada will struggle 
to hold and expand its wheat mar- 
kets, Mr. Churchill declared: “No 
matter what other considerations are 
involved in the present wheat situa- 
tion, we must keep our wheat moving 
in good volume in international 
trade.” 

Mr. Churchill, describing his Win- 
nipeg talks as most useful, said that 
he and the wheat board had discussed 
“ways and means of increasing ex- 
ports and meeting the effects of U.S 


(fee CHURCHILIL, on pawe 24) 
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WASHINGTON — Representatives 
from trade groups and farm organi- 
zations, meeting with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel in 
Wa recently gave approv- 
al to the current programs to devel- 
markets for U.S. farm 


hington, 


op foreign 
product 
These industry organizations, many 
of them cooperators with the depart- 
ment's Foreign Agricultural Service 
on market development activities un- 


der ‘Vitle L of Public Law 480, agreed . 


that the meeting was especially 
worthwhile in its exchange of ideas 
improvements can be made 
increasing foreign sales of 
U. S. farm products for dollars. 

Under Public Law 480, sales of U.S. 
farm products can be made for for- 
currencies, Part of these cur- 
then allocated to finance 
market development activities abroad 
by | agricultural producers and 
trade organizations 

Under this program 71 market de- 
velopment projects are being carried 
out in 24 countries in cooperation 
with trade groups in these countries. 
Foreign currencies obligated or al- 
lotted for finaneing these projects 
total about $7.2 million, includ- 
ing general operating costs and trade 
fair activities. Contributions totaling 
several million dollars are also being 
made to these operations by U.S, and 
foreign trade groups. 

Karl L. Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, speaking at the meet- 
ing, said, “L congratulate you on your 
efforts to expand exports of food and 
fiber You are contributing 
to higher standards of living in for- 
eign countries. The programs you are 
are the ‘acid test’ as we 
trive to increase dollar sales abroad. 
We are all concerned because today 
41% of our total agricultural exports 
under government pro- 


on now 


toward 


eign 


rench ih 


now 


abroad 


conducting 


Is moving 


grams. Through your efforts we hope 
commercial sales for dollars will be 
inecrena ed,” 


Programs Reviewed 
Industry spokesmen reviewed their 


programs and activities being con- 
ducted abroad to promote the sale 
and use of specific U.S. farm com- 
modities. These activities include sur- 


veys, printing and distribution of pro- 
motional literature and displays, ad- 





Aeration Equipment 


Bought for CCC Grain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase of 8,250 aeration duct 
assemblies and 7,250 fan and motor 
assemblies for conditioning grain in 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned steel 


storage bins in 11 states, Offers to 
supply 1,000 wind ventilator assem- 
blies were rejected. 


Contracts were awarded to the 
Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc., Tip- 
ton, Ind., for the aeration duct assem- 
blies at a total price of $65,820 de- 
livered and to MeGraw-Edison Co., 
Albion, Mich., for the fan and motor 
assemblies at a total price of $38,851 
delivered. The equipment will be de- 
livered at specified points in the 11- 
state area of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin for aerating CCC- 
owned grain stored in USDA stand- 
ard 3,250-bu. steel bins. 

A new request for offers to supply 
wind ventilators will be announced 
soon, 
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PL 480 Cooperators Review Progress 
Of Promotional Work Abroad 


vertising, market-promotion exhibits 
at international trade fairs, and two- 
way visits of foreign and U.S. com- 
modity specialists, largely done in co- 
operation with foreign trade groups 

Gwynn Garnett, administrator of 
FAS, emphasized that these foreign 
market developments must never be 
considered as primarily government 
programs. “Rather,” he said, “they 
are cooperative efforts by U.S. pri- 
vate industry and the government to 
increase foreign commercial sales of 
U.S. farm products. I am convinced 
that there are greater market op- 
portunities abroad for our farm prod 
ucts than we are yet equipped to take 
advantage of.” 

Trade groups and organizations 
represented at the two-day meeting 
included the Division of Wheat De- 
velopment, Department of Agricul- 
ture & Inspection, Nebraska Wheat 


Commission, Millers National Fed- 
eration, U.S. Rice Export Develop- 
ment Association, Oregon Wheat 


Commission, American Corn Millers, 
Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers, National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, Oregon Seed Growers’ League, 
Kansas Wheat Commission, Califor- 
nia Barley Growers’ Association and 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Asso 
ciation, 


BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF Lift 


Hurricane Stricken 
Cattle to Receive 


Government Grain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week made 


available 35,000 bu. of corn stored 
in Port Arthur, Texas, to alleviate 
suffering of livestock in the hurri- 


cane disaster areas of Cameron 
Calcasieu parishes in Louisiana 

The grain has been made available 
to Maj. Gen. Raymond Hufft, state 
director of civil defense for Louisi- 
ana, to feed an estimated 3,000 head 
of cattle stranded in the wake of 
hurricane Audrey. Members of the 
USDA state disaster committee are 
cooperating in the emergency opera- 
tion with other federal and state 
government officials. 

Release of the government-owned 
grain was made following an on-the- 
spot survey of damage in the area 





William R. Smith 


OFFICE MANAGER—The grain and 
jobbing division of Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, has opened an office in 
the Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. William R. Smith, formerly of 
the Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
is manager of the office. Mr. Smith, 
who has been in the grain business 
since 1922, is also in charge of the 
wheat section of the firm’s grain de- 
partment, (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 2, 1957, page 13.) 





at the 


hower, 


of President Eisen- 
that an- 
are author- 
ized by the amended Sec. 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 which per- 
mits use of farm commodities owned 
or controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for relieving distress in 
connection with any major disaster 
area determined by the President, to 
warrant assistance by the federal 
government. 


request 
Donations such as 


nounced for Louisiana 


Other assistance to the area may 
also be forthcoming. The Farmers 
Home Administration is surveying 


the extent of 
loans for farm 


to determine 
emergency 
operating expenses. 

USDA has also offered available 
stocks of surplus foods through its 
direct distribution program to aid 
victims of the emergency. The de- 
partment has been in continuing con- 
tact with state officials who handle 
distribution of these foods in Louisi- 
ana 


the area 
need for 





USDA WILL RELAX PRICE SUPPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 


WASHINGTON—Because wet weather in the Southwest at harvest time 
is resulting in a higher percentage of light test wheat than usual, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced it is relaxing 1957-crop wheat price 
support requirements to include light weight wheat that otherwise would not 


be eligible for price support, 


The lighter weight wheat included under the relaxed provisions will be 
“Sample” grade on test wehyht only, but no wheat testing less than 40 Ib. a 


bushel will be eligible for support, 


The light weight wheat will be discounted below the minimum test weight 
(50 or 51 Ib. a bushel, depending on class) for Grade No. 5 wheat at the rate 
of 4¢ for each pound through 45 Ib. a bushel and 6¢ for each pound thereafter 
for wheat having a test weight of 44 through 40 Ib. a bushel. This discount 
will be in addition to other required discounts and will be added to the dis- 
count of 9¢ bu. for wheat grading No. 5 on test weight. 

Before the provisions were relaxed, price support was limited to wheat 
grading No, 8 or better, or No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight only. The eligibility 
requirements are being broadened to make price support more generally avail- 
able to farmers, to prevent a demoralized market price for this quality of 
wheat, and to encourage more orderly marketing. 

The low test weight wheat being included in the program is storable and 
is suitable for commercial use either as food or feed. The same action was 


taken for 1954-crop wheat. 
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GFDNA Will Hear 
Rep. Chas. Brown, 
James A. McConnell 


ST. LOUIS-——A legislator who has 
recently assumed importance in 
problems affecting the feed industry 
and a personality who has long been 
prominent in the feed trade will be 
speakers in the afternoon of Sept. 9 
during the 6lst annual convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. The meeting will be at Toledo 
Sept. 9-10. 

One of the figures is Rep. Charles 
H. Brown (D., Mo.) who is chairman 
of the House small business sub- 
committee studying poultry industry 
problems. He is expected to touch 
on matters relating to findings of his 
group in recent hearings 

The second figure is James A. Mc- 
Connell, director of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. and consultant for the 
Corn Products Refining Co. He is 
also a director of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, the Farm Foundation and 
is chairman of the board of the 
Foundation for American Agricul- 
ture. He recently resigned as assis- 
tant U.S. secretary of agriculture to 
accept a professorship of agricultural 
industry in the graduate school of 
business administration at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. For many 
years, he was associated with the 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., as 
general manager and later as execu- 
tive vice president. 


REAL S THE STAFF F re 


Chemists’ Meeting 
Will Feature 


Symposium 


WASHINGTON—A symposium on 
microscopic-analytical methods for 
product control in the food and drug 
industries will be the feature of the 
7ist annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
in Washington Oct. 15. Sanitation 
problems resulting from the presence 
of insects and rodents, raw materials 
control and laboratory testing will be 
discussed formally in a series of pa- 
pers and informally in scheduled 
question and answer periods. 

Kenton L. Harris, associate chief 
of the division of microbiology, Food 
and Drug Administration, will serve 
as general chairman of the symposi- 
um. Ten papers are planned to pro- 
vide up-to-date information on plant 
sanitation practices and laboratory 
methods. They will present a range 
of viewpoints from government, in- 
dustry and industry consultants. 

The evaluation of plant sanitation 
by the food and drug inspector, the 
planning of sanitation programs, the 
role of the laboratory in quality con- 
trol, the technical and practical as- 


pects of X-ray inspection of cereal 
grains and the legal basis for sani- 


tation are among subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Technical papers will be pre- 
sented on insect fragment and mam- 
malian hair identification based on 
microscopic structure 


BREAC THE STAFF r t 


SUNSHINE ACQUISITION 
NEW YORK—Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has acquired the business and 
assets of Velvet Peanut Products, Inc., 
a Detroit, Mich., manufacturer and 


distributor of peanut butter, potato 
chips, and related snack products, 
Hanford Main, Sunshine president, 


has announced. 
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RELIEF FLOUR AWARD 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
a contract for processing approxi- 
mately 37,000 bu. of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 1.6 
million pounds of all purpose flour 
has been awarded to the Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, at a price 
of 27¢ a hundred pounds f.o.b. mill 
at Buffalo. The flour, which will be 
delivered from the mill by Aug. 10, 
will be donated for domestic use in 
school lunch programs and institu- 
and welfare agencies. Since 
August, 1956, approximately 17.9 mil- 
lion bushels of CCC-owned wheat 
have been processed into 758,059,510 
ib. of flour for domestic and foreign 
donation. 


tions 





Decline in Wheat 
Prices Expected 
During July 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Lower 


wheat prices are expected during 
July as prices adjust to new crop con- 
ditions and in view of adequate sup- 
plies of “free” wheat, according to 
the monthly report on the Kansas 
igricultural situation which is pre- 
pared by the department of agri- 


cultural economics at Kansas State 
College 

Last year, because of the early 
harvest, prices reached a low in mid- 
July and by the end of the month 
had recovered somewhat. This year, 
however, harvest is running about 
two weeks later than 4a year ago, 
and expected to reach a peak in 
early July 

Barring continued unfavorable 


initial har- 
Excessive 
decline in 
yields and early wheat has been test- 
ine around 58 lb. Growing conditions 
are good farther north and heavy 
yields are expected. The June 1 fore- 
cast of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
pointed to a 1957 winter 
wheat crop of 735,720,000 bu. of win- 
35.5 mil- 


weather, the lateness of 
ting could be made up 
caused 


rains have some 


culture 


ter wheat, an increase ol 


lion bushels from May 1 and slight- 
ly more than the 1956 harvest. Most 
remarkable is the fact that a larger 
crop than 1956 is in prosnect despite 
117 reduction in acreage from the 
oil bank and drouth 

The total wheat crop on June 1 
was forecast at 970,533,000 bu., only 
3% below the 1956 harvest and 14% 
helow the 1946-55 average Kansas 


wheat production as of June 1, 1957 


was forecast at 101,680,000 bu., up 
i 28 million bushels from the 
Mav 1 forecast. If this estimate is 
ilized, the Kansas wheat crop 
would be the smallest since 1935 
Current export data suggests that 
tot wheat and flour clearances for 
the year ending June 30 will exceed 
the ecord pe ak of 505304,000 bu. 
f 1948-49. Prospects for the com- 
i suggest larger wheat pro- 
juction abroad and increasing com- 
petition in world trade. Therefore, 
the price rise following harvest may 


ot be as sharp as a year carlier. 
Steady to slightly higher prices 
for corn. slightly lower prices for 
grain sorghums and lower prices for 
oats and barley are expected during 
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STANDARD MILLING GETS USDA Reports on Dietary Levels in South, 
Northeast and North Central Regions 


NORTH CENTRAL 


WASHINGTON Farm diets are 
higher in many important nutrients 
than city diets, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has reported. In the 
North Central region one of the most 
rural in the country, one-seventh of 
the households live on farms. 

A national food consumption sur- 
vey conducted by USDA found that 
only in vitamins A and C do city 
diets rate above farm diets. Both 
groups of families used about the 
same amounts of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, but city families ate more dark- 
green and deep-yellow vegetables for 
vitamin A and more citrus fruits for 
vitamin C. 

Farm family diets were higher in 
energy value, because they contained 
larger quantities of dairy products, 
grains, fats and oils and sugars. 
Dairy products also contributed to 
the higher content of calcium, pro- 
tein and riboflavin in farm diets. 
Larger quantities of grain products 
in farm family diets help to raise 
their levels of iron,’ protein and the 
B vitamins riboflavin, thiamine and 
niacin. 

Home produced food is still import- 
ant to families on North Central 
farms. Foods produced on the home 
farm gave families almost 50% of 
their calcium and riboflavin and at 
least 30% of the six other nutrients 


studied. Nearly half of the calcium 
and a third of the riboflavin that 
farm families consumed came from 
these home dairy products. More 
than a third of their protein came 
from home produced milk, meat and 
poultry. 

Farm families with low incomes 


depend even more on home produced 
foods. In the North Central region 
farm households with money incomes 
of $2,000 to $3,000 had 16% more of 
the calcium they needed than farm 
families with incomes of $6,000 or 
over. This was largely because these 
lower income families drank more 
milk produced by their own cows. 
Dietary levels in the North Central 
States closely paralled diets in the 
U. S. as a whole. Here, as in the rest 





EDITOR'S NOTE: In 1955 the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture made a 
survey of food consumption in 6,000 
U.S. households. USDA is now peri- 
odically releasing publications based 
on information obtained in the sur- 
vey. The publications to date have 
been concerned with household food 
consumption and dietary levels. Re- 
ports on three of the dietary publi- 
cations are presented here, 





of the nation, when household food 
upplies failed to meet nutritional 
recommendations, they were most 
often short in calcium and vitamin C 


The states included in the North Cen 


tral region study were North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska Kansa 

Minnesota Iowa, Missouri Wiscon 
sin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 


Ohio 


SOUTH 


WASHINGTON Family diet 
have shown great improvement in the 
South during the past 20 years, the 


U.S Department of Agriculture re 
ports 

About 40% of southern diets were 
classed as poor in a 1936 USDA sur 


vey. A 1955 survey indicates that only 


about 20% of southern family diets 
would probably be rated as poor by 
1936 standard 

Although the survey showed that 
enough food was brought into most 
southern homes to provide more than 
recommended allowance for calor 
ies and the eight nutrients studied 


dietary levels were lower in the South 


than in the U.S. as a whole. In south 
ern diets the nutrients most often 
falling short of recommended level 
were vitamin C, calcium, vitamin A 
and riboflavin in that order. Nutri 
tionists suggest that in this region, 
as in the nation as a whole, familie 

need more milk, fruits and vegetable 


to help raise the 
of their diet: 
The levels of nutrients recommend 
ed by the National Research Council 
provide a safety 


nutritional quality 


margin over aver! 





A. H. Mathieu 





W. J. Henning 


VICE PRESIDENT—A. H. Mathieu has been appointed vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales for all of Canada for Robin Hood Flour Mills, 


Ltd., of Canada. (The Northwestern Miller, July 2, 


1957, page 13.) W. J. Hen 


ning, vice president, will now be responsible for all sales other than grocery 


products for all of Canada. 


ll 


families whose diets 
meet the recommendations are 
not necessarily malnourished, About 
80°> of southern families were get- 
ting two-thirds of the vitamin C rec- 
ommendation, 90° had diets provid- 
ing two-thirds of the allowances for 
calcium and vitamin A, and an even 
higher percentage were getting this 
much of the other nutrients studied 

Because 


age needs, sO 


don't 


farm people make up a 
greater part of the population in the 
South than in other areas, farm diet 
patterns are especially important in 
this region. Home produced foods 
supply southern farm families with 
about 30% of the calories, iron, thig- 
mine and niacin, at least 40% of the 
protein and vitamin C and more than 


half of the calcium, riboflavin and 
vitamin A in their diets. Farm fami- 
lies got two-fifths of their calcium, 


one-third of their riboflavin, and one- 
sixth of their protein from home pro- 
duced milk 

Urban diets in the South tend to 
include more vitamin C and A rich 
foods, but farm diets rate higher in 
ill other nutrients 

In the South there was a more di- 
rect relationship between income lev- 


el and nutritional quality of diets 
than in other regions, 
Among city people, higher income 


families consumed more vitamin C, 
calcium, riboflavin and protein, Vita- 
min A was the only nutrient that did 
not reflect the income levels of urban 
families 

families, those with 
higher incomes got much larger quan- 
tities of protein and vitamins C and 
A, although amounts of calcium, cal- 
ories, iron, thiamine, niacin and ribo- 
flavin in diets were about the same 
at all income levels. 

Home produced food supplied about 
the same amounts of nutrients in the 
diets of all southern farm families, 
but families with high tneomes had 
more to spend on supplementary 


Among farm 


foods 


States included in the southern re- 


gion study were Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas and the District of 
Columbia 


NORTHEAST 
WASHINGTON The Northeast 
is the only region of the country 
family’ diets are more often 
short in thiamine than in vitamin 
C, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report 
Thi tudy 
consumption 


where 


based on a 1955 food 
survey, finds that cal- 
nutrient most likely to 
be short in family diets in the North- 
About 30% of the house- 
hold diets failed to meet recommend- 
ed levels of this nutrient 

Thiamine fell short in the next 
largest Northeast 
This is the only 
the country in which thia- 
as high as second among 
most often short in house- 
hold food supplies. In the North Cen- 
tral and Western regions, calcium 
was first on the list and vitamin C 
econd, and in the South vitamin C 
ranked first, and calcium second. 

Nutritionists note that families in 
the Northeast, especially those in the 
cities, often eat less thiamine-rich 
food-pork, whole grain or enriched 

(fee DIRTARY LEVELS on page 27) 


cium is the 


east region 


proportion of 
households by 22% 
region of 
mine Tanks 


nutrients 
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WASHINGTON Details of the 
latest request to process Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn 
into flour and cornmeal respectively 
for domestic relief have been released 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags Delivery Quantity, 
ib Destination date tb 
ALABAMA— 

10 Birmingham Sept. 10 1,350,000 
100 Birmingham Sept. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham Sept. 20 40,000 

CALIFORNIA— 

10 Sacramento Sept. 10 300,000 

100 Secramento Sept. 10 500,000 
COLORADO— 

10 Denver Sept. 10 40,000 

10 Denver Sept. 20 40,000 
60 Denver Sept. 20 40,000 
100 Denver Sept. 10 40,000 

FLORIDA— 

10 Orlando Sept. 10 160,000 

100 Orlando Sept. 10 120,000 
GEORGIA— 
100 Savannah Sept. 10 60,000 
100 Savannah Sept. 20 60,000 
IDAHO— 

60 Pocatello Sept. 20 40,000 
INDIANA— 

10 Indianapolis Sept. 10 160,000 
KANSAS— 

10 Wichita Sept. 20 40,000 

100 Wichita Sept. 20 320,000 
KENTUCKY— 

10 Lexington Sept. 20 162,500 
LOUISIANA— 

50 New Orleans Sept. 10 400,000 
MARYLAND— 

50 Baltimore Sept. 10 100,000 
MASSACHUSETTS-~ 

10 Boston .. Sept. 10 40,000 

10 Boston Sept. 20 47,000 
50 Boston Sept. 10 40,000 
100 Boston Sept. 10 60,000 
100 Boston Sept. 20 40,000 

MISSISSIPPI— 

10 Jackson Sept. 20 1,000,000 

100 Jackson Sept. 10 70,000 
MISSOURI. 

10 St. Louis Sept. 10 40,000 
NEBRASKA— 

10 Omaha Seot. 20 80,000 

50 Omaha Sept. 10 40,000 

60 Omaha Sept. 20 60,000 

NEW MEXICO— 
10 Albuquerque Sept. 10 40,000 
1) Albuquerque Sept. 20 40,000 
NEW YORK— 
9 New York City Sept. 10 20,000 
10 New York City Sept. 20 180,000 
OKLAHOMA— 

10 Muskogee Sept. 10 (360,000 

10 Muskogee Sept. 20 £20,000 
100 Muskogee Sept. 10 60,000 

10 Philadelphia Sept. 10 360,000 

60 Philadelphia Sept. 10 120,000 

60 Philadelphia Sept. 20 160,000 
100 Philadelphia Sept. 20 120,000 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

10 Pittsburgh .. Sept. 10 600,000 

50 Pittsburgh Sept. 10 200,000 

60 Pittsburgh Sept. 20 200,000 

SOUTH CAROLINA— 
100 Charleston Sept. 10 50,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

10 Pierre ‘ Sept. 10 640,000 

50 Pierre Sept. 10 60,000 
TENNESSEE— 

10 Knoxville Sept. 10 260,000 

50 Knoxville Sept. 10 574,000 
TEXAS 

10 Mouston Sept. 10 680,000 

50 Houston Sept 10 120,000 
UTAH 

10 Salt Lake City Sept. 20 80,000 

100 Salt Lake City Sept. 10 200,000 
VIRGINIA— 

10 Richmond Sept. 10 240,000 

50 Richmond Sept. 10 687,650 
WASHINGTON— 

50 Seattle Sept. 10 360,000 

50 Seattle Sept. 20 373,800 
WEST VIRGINIA— 

10 Charleston Sept. 20 720,000 

60 Charleston Sept. 20 240,000 
WISCONSIN— 

10 Milwaukee Sept. 10 40,000 
WYOMING— 

10 Cheyenne Sept. 10 60,000 

10 Cheyenne Sept. 20 40,000 

BREAD FLOUR 

CALIFORNIA— 

100 Sacramento . Sept. 10 500,000 
LOUISIANA— 

50 New Orleans Sept. 10 80,000 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

50 Boston Sept. 20 40,000 
100 Boston Sept. 10 60,000 
100 Boston Sept. 20 40,000 

MICHIGAN— 

10 Detroit Sept. 10 780,000 

100 Detroit Sept. 10 170,000 
MINNESOTA— 

10 Minneapolis Sept. 10 320,000 

100 Minneapolis Sept. 20 240,000 
MissourRi—. 

10 St. Louis Sept. 10 40,000 

100 St. Louis Sept. 10 341,000 
MONTANA— 

60 Great Falls Sept. 10 40,000 
NEW MEXICO— 

100 Albuquerque .....Sept, 10 40,000 
NEW YORK— 

100 New York City Sept. 10 1,092,200 
NORTH DAKOTA— 

60 Fargo Sept. 10 120,000 
OREGON— 

50 Portland Sept. 20 160,000 
UTAH— 

100 Salt Lake City ...Sept. 10 100,000 
WISCONSIN— 

50 Milwaukee ......Sept. 10 150,000 
100 Milwaukee ......Sept. 10 160,000 
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USDA Requests Offers to Supply Flour 
And Cornmeal for Domestic Relief 


by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (The Northwestern Miller, July 
2, 1957, page 12.) USDA is request- 
ing offers to process CCC-owned 
wheat into 19,180,350 Ib. flour and 
corn into 7,841,100 lb. cornmeal 

The request calls for 13,855,150 Ib 
all-purpose flour, 4,493,200 |b. bread 
flour and 832,000 lb. whole wheat 
flour. The cornmeal may be either 
regular or degermed, but offers must 
specify whether the cornmeal is one 
or the other. 

Offers are to be received not Jater 
than 4:30 p. m. (EDT) Friday, July 
12, for acceptance by telegram not 
later than midnight (EDT) Monday, 
July 22, 

Details of the quantities of flour 
and cornmeal requested are append- 
ed 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date Ib 
CALIFORNIA— 
10 Sacramento Sept. 10 180,000 
COLORADO— 
10 Denver Sept. 10 40,000 
50 Denver Sept. 10 40,000 
MICHIGAN— 
10 Detroit Sept. 10 320,000 
NORTH DAKOTA— 
10 Fargo Sept. 10 40,000 
UTAH— 
60 Salt Lake City Sept. 10 40,000 
WASHINGTON— 
10 Seattle Sept. 10 130,000 
50 Seattle Sept. 20 42,000 
CORN MEAL 
ALABAMA— 
5 Birmingham Sept. 10 805,000 
190 Birmingham Sept. 20 40,000 
ARIZONA— 
50 Phoenix Sept. 20 40,000 
CALIFORNIA— 
5 Sacramento Sept. 10 360,000 
FLORIDA— 
100 Orlando Sept. 10 40,000 
GEORGIA— 
100 Savannah Sept. 10 55,000 
ILLINOIS— 
5 Rock Island Sept. 10 80,000 
INDIANA— 
5 Indianapolis Sept. 10 200,009 
KANSAS— 
5 Wichita Sept. 20 £40,000 
KENTUCKY— 
5 Lexington Sept. 20 162,500 
LOUISIANA— 
50 New Orleans Sept. 19 §280,000 
MARYLAND— 
5 Baltimore Sept. 10 20,000 
MASSACHUSETTS — 
50 Boston . Sept. ic 20,000 
MICHIGAN— 
5 Detroit Sept. 10 480,000 
MISSISSIPPI— 
Jackson Sept. 20 640,000 
100 Jackson Sept. 10 80,000 
NORTH CAROLINA 
50 Raleigh Sept. 10 314,800 
OKLAHOMA— 
5 Muskogee Sept. 10 320,000 
5 Muskogee Sept. 20 *320,000 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
5 Philadelphia Sept. 10 40,000 
5 Pittsburgh Sept. 10 40,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 
5 Pierre Sept. 10 280,000 
TENNESSEE— 
5 Knoxville Sept. 10 185,000 
50 Knoxville Sept. 10 418,000 
TEXAS— 
5 Houston Sept. 10 §480,000 
VIRGINIA— 
5 Richmond Sept. 10 220,000 
50 Richmond Sept. 10 340,800 
WASHINGTON — 
5 Seattle Sept. 10 §90,000 
50 Seattle Sept. 20 £40,000 
WEST VIRGINIA— 
5 Charleston Sept. 20 360,000 
50 Charleston Sept. 20 120,000 
WISCONSIN— 
5 Milwaukee Sept. 10 120,000 
WYOMING— 
5 Cheyenne Sept. 20 850,000 
PUERTO RICO— 
5 Puerto Rico Sept. 20 €180,000 
$—Regular 
§—Degermed 
“—e"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFrt 
RECORD MOVEMENT SEEN 
WINNIPEG—Reports in trade cir- 


cles suggest that something in excess 
of 17,250,000 bu. of grain will move 
out of the port of Churchill, Man., 
this shipping season. This would es 
tablish a new record—roughly one 
million bushels greater than last 
year’s record movement. Thirty-three 
vessels have already been booked to 
carry grain from the Hudson Bay 
port. 





Maurice Charland 


VICE PRESIDENT — At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, 
Maurice Charland was appointed a 
vice president of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd. Mr. Charland, who joined 
Robin Hood in 1925, has been a direc- 
tor of the company and general sales 
manager for the province of Quebec 
since 1948. 





George Bodinger New 
Assistant Manager 


Of Terminal Mills 


PORTLAND 


George 


The appointment of 
sodinger, formerly with the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., to the position of as- 
istant manager of Terminal Flour 
Mills, Portland, has been announced 
by Henry Schmitt, president Mr. 
Bodinger'’s appointment is effective 
immediately, and in his new capacity 
he will be active in sales and manage- 
ment, Mr. Schmitt said 

Mr. Bodinger was affiliated with 
Preston-Shaffer for 24 years, advanc- 
ing to the office of vice president, 
with his primary duties concerned 
with sales. Mr. Bodinger started with 
the former Western Milling Co., Pen- 
dleton, Ore., in 1933. In 1939 Western 
moved its offices to Walla Walla and 
merged with Preston-Shaffer which 
closed down its operations last April 

Mr. Bodinger is married and has 
one daughter. 
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Fred Borries, Sr., 
Retired Milling 


Executive, Dies 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Fred Borries, 
Sr., a former president of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., which was purchased 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 1951, died 
July 2 at Indianapolis, Ind., where he 
was visiting friends. Mr. Borries was 
72 years old. 

Mr. Borries had been living at 
Orlando, Fla., since he retired several 
years ago. He had worked for Bal- 
lard & Ballard for 29 years and had 
headed the company for 10 years pri- 
or to its purchase by Pillsbury. 

A graduate of Louisville Male High 
School in 1903, Mr. Borries was twice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. He was a member of the 
Louisville Boat Club and Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. Borries is survived by his wife, 
two sons, a daughter and _ two 
brothers. 


July 9, 1957 


Dannen Mills Buys 
Building to Use 
To Store Wheat 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the former Chase 
Candy Co. building in St. Joseph and 
will use the structure to store 1 mil- 
lion bushels wheat. The purchase will 
raise Dannen’s storage facilities in 
this area to 5,025,000 bu. and its 
company-wide storage to 18 million 
bushels 

The building was purchased from 
the Gereke-Allen Carton Co., Chica- 
go. The work of preparing the build- 
ing for grain storage has already 
started. The structure will be ready 
for use in six to eight weeks, Dwight 
L. Dannen, company president, said 
Federal grain inspectors have already 
checked the structure and approved 
it for use after several minor changes 
are made 

The Dannen firm already has flat 
storage facilities in former airport 
structures and in former oil tank 
farms in various points in the Middle 
West. 


- BREAD iG THE STAFF OF Life— 


Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Plans 


Traffic Assn. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange is planning to estab- 
lish its own traffic association. Wil- 
liam T. McArthur, vice president in 
charge of traffic for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been named chairman of the 
exchange’s committee to establish a 
separate traffic association within the 
exchange. 

Members of the committee include 
A. C. Remele, F. H. Peavey & Co.; 
John T. Henry, Victoria Elevator 
Co., and Donald E. Fraser, Cereal 
Grading Co. 

Previously, the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Assn. has been supported jointly 
by the exchange and the Minneapolis 
chamber of commerce. However, the 
exchange plans to establish its own 
traffic association this fall, and grain 
officials are presently receiving and 
screening applications for the post of 
traffic director. 


BREAD i® THE STAFF OF LirEe— 


1957-Crop Wheat 
Support Rate $2 Bu. 


WASHINGTON The national 
average support price for 1957-crop 
wheat will be $2 bu., unchanged from 
the support for the 1957 wheat crop 
announced by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture about a year ago. 

A redetermination of the support 
rate on the basis of the parity price 
of wheat as of the beginning of the 
marketing year (July 1, 1957) and 
wheat supply relationships of the 
same date, as required by law, in- 
dicates no change in the previously- 
announced rate. 

The minimum 1957 terminal and 
county wheat price support rates 
announced on May 16 continue in 
effect for this year’s crop. 

The $2 bu. national support price 
for 1957-crop wheat is 79.7% of the 
June 15, 1957, wheat parity price of 
$2.51 bu. The supply formula of con- 
trolling legislation indicates a min- 
imum support level of 75% of parity 
based on information available as of 
the beginning of the marketing year. 
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Carrying Charges 
Show No Profit, 
MNF Declares 


CHICAGO— Millers should make it 
a point to emphasize wherever neces- 
sary that carrying charges collected 
on past-due contracts are not sourc- 
es of mill profit, the Millers National 
Federation has advised 

“Millers should emphasize to their 
sales departments and brokers (and 
customers, too, when the question is 


raised) that carrying charges col- 
lected on past-due contracts are not 
sources of mill profit,” MNF § said. 
On the contrary, at existing rates 


the cost of in- 
money, the 


for grain storage and 
and borrowed 
present carrying charge rate does not 
illow the miller to break even; he 
would do much better for himself if 
he were to lease his storage facilities 
to the owners of grain at the prevail- 
ing rates, instead of having a forward 
flour contract run on for a time, even 
though he obtains reimburse- 
ment from carryl: harges after the 
120-day booking , od is ended. As 
a matter of fact, the present carry- 
ing charge rate not only does not al- 
low the miller any profit for carrying 
a past-due contract, but it also does 
not compensate the miller for the risk 
he incurs of a decline in millfeed 
between the date of contract 
and the date of delivery of goods 
covered by the contract 

“A majority of flour buyers have 
the carrying charge 
as a legitimate debit for services ren- 
dered by the miller when he carries 
a contract after 120 days, but a few 
do not understand or profess not to 
understand why it is necessary and 
proper. Mill representatives who are 
versed in the basic facts about carry- 
and why millers assess 
them can do a great deal to clear up 
misunderstandings of this sort. The 
explanation is simple—-wheat carried 
in the bin to cover the flour commit- 
ment to the buyer, what the storage 
would earn if there were no such 
commitment, the cost of interest and 


Surance 


some 


prices 


come to accept 


ing charges 


insurance on the stored wheat, a 
story that every miller knows, and 
yet in too many cases it hasn’t been 
explained adequately to the custom- 


er 

“There should never be an apology 
for carrying charges, except that the 
(like flour prices in too many 
cases) is below the cost of rendering 
the service.” 


rate 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF r r-e— 


Lykes Bros. 25-year 
Organization Names 


New Officers 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—New officers 
of the Quarter Century Club of Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., were elect- 
ed at the ninth annual meeting of 
the group held here recently. At the 
same time, 21 new members were ad- 
mitted to the club 


New president is John J. Creevy, 
New Orleans, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Lykes organization since 
1927. Other officers elected were 
Lloyd J. Keefe, Lake Charles, vice 
president; Miss Sidonia Kraft, New 
Orleans, secretary; T. L. Abernathy, 
New Orleans, treasurer; and G. A 
Granda, Tampa, J. C. Nowlin, Dallas, 
and Mrs. Mary Belle Brock, Galves- 


ton, members of the board of gover- 


nors 

J. T. Lykes, Tampa, chairman of 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. and a 
charter member of the club, present- 


ed each of the 21 new 
a gift 


members with 
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Paul W. 


Fleischmann 


Paul W. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands 
Executive, Dies 

NEW YORK—Paul W. Fleisch- 


mann, 80, former vice-president and 
a director of Standard Brands, Inc., 


died June 26 at his home in New 
York. 

Born in Germantown, Pa., Mr. 
Fleischmann started his _ business 


career as an employee of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. in 1894. He became mana- 
ger of * company's yeast plant 
at Baltir e and later in Chicago, 
Mr. Fleischmann returned to New 


York in 1918 as a director and vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
When the company merged with 
Standard Brands in 1929, he con- 


tinued as vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. In 1937, he became 
first vice-president and a director. 
He retired in 1941 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LFrt—— 


General Bakeries’ 
Profits Rise 


TORONTO—The profit of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, for the year 
ended April 3 was $160,222, a 20.5% 
increase over the previous year's pro- 
fits of $132,979. 

Sales reached a record level in both 
volume and value. The higher vol- 
ume, together with improved operat- 
ing efficiency plus higher selling pric- 
es, maintained profitable operations 
despite rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials, the company said. Extensive 
renovations at the Toronto plant con- 
tributed to the improved 
the year’s the 
added 


results on 
operations company 

The company made fixed asset ex- 
penditures of $544,600, less $167,000 
on sale of obsolete equipment and un- 
used property. Approximately $278,- 
000 was spent for automotive vehi- 
cles. 


BREAD 16 THE @TAFF OF ive— 


VANCOUVER RECORD BROKEN 

VANCOUVER—-A new port load- 
ing record was set here when the 
Japanese freighter Nikkei Maru, be- 
tween the hours of 8:25 a. m. and 
5:45 p. m. the same day, loaded a 
total of 9,350 tons of wheat at the 
Alberta Pool elevator. The grain was 


consigned to Japan. The Nikkei Ma- 
ru since the beginning of this year 
has made four round trips to Japan 
with wheat, and has been drydocked 
for inspection, a remarkable series of 
fast turn arounds, observers say. 
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Members of Regular Standing 
Committees of MNF Named 


CHICAGO Appointments to the 


regular standing committees of the 
Millers National Federation have 
been made by Gerald S. Kennedy, 


General Mills, Ine 
ident, except for 
committee 


Minneapolis, pres 
the bakery relations 

The committee roste! 
two committees 
pointed by the 
elected by the 


also includes 
which are not ap 
president but are 


board of directors 


these are the executive committee 
and the retirement committee. Som« 
of the committees are almost un- 
changed while others have been re 


vised considerably 

In addition to the regula 
committees, MNF also at has 
special small committees to deal with 
specific questions 
committees 


tanding 
times 
There are no such 
now in existence. It is 
also the practice for some of the 
regular committees to function 
through subcommittees at times, but 
any such are created by the parent 
committee for a purpose 
usually to save time and expense that 


specific 


are inherent in a committee meet 
ing 

This year’s roster follows 

Executive—Mr Kennedy, chairma M A 
Briggs, Austin-Heaton ¢ Durham, N.C Ho 
ward W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, | Minneape 
lis; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shaw 
nee, Okla Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich Henry E. Kueh King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; John L. Locke 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattie; J. A. Mac 


tier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Ce Omaha 
John R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co Chicaq 
Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co Toledo 
Charies Ritz, International Milling Co., Minne 
apolis; John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Ce 
Salina, Kansas; D. HW. Wilsor Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago; Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville M 
ing Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 

Agriculture administratior of sgricultural 
laws Dean McNeal hairman, Pillsbury, Mir 
neapolis Atherton Bear International Minne 
apolis; Mr. Kuehn; Dugald McGregor, Centen 
nial Mills Co., Seattle; Eimer W. Reed, Kansas 


Milling Co Wichita; Don A Stevens, GMI 
Minneapolis; R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc 
Dallas 

Bakery Relations—to be appointed 


Durum—Ellis D. English, chairman, Comman 
der-Larabee Milling Co Minneapo Eugene 
W. Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, St. Paul; C 
W. Kutz. Commander-Larabee, Minneapolis; & 
L. Merry, Minneapolis; P. M. Peterser Inter 
national Minneapolis l $ Swanso King 
Midas. Minneapolis: R. R. Wentze!l, Doughboy 


Industries, New Richmond, Wis 

Export Advisory—A. B. Sparboe, chairman 
Pillsbury, Minneapolis M. M. Benidt, GMI 
Minneapolis; George E. Kelley, Bay State Mill 
ing Co., Winona, Mine Mr. Locke; J. R. Mul 
roy, Flour Mills of America, ine Kansas City 
Mr. Reed: J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co Inc Knoxville, Tens WwW. M. Steinke 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Minneapolis; Johr 
Tatam, International, M eapolis 

Finance—Mr. Pahl, chairman; Mr. Kuehn, and 
Mr, - Yost 

Grain Grades—W. F. Ostrander, chairmar 
Centennial Mills: H. C. Altmansberger, Iglehart 
Bros. Division, Evansville, Ind H. Bowmar 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapolis; W. G. Catror 
Jr Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; J. E. Cos 
setie FMA. Kansas City; W. E. Jernberg, R-M 


c 
Minneapolis; C. 8. Knappen, Jr., Knappen Mill 


ing Co., Augusta Mich F. HH. MeKown, Kansas 
Milling Co Wichita: Norman Ness, Inter 

tional. Minneapolis; Anthony C. Owens, Pills 
bury, Minneapolis P RR. Quarnberg, Tri-State 


Milling Co., Rapid City, $.0.; C. E. Taylor, Bay 
State. Minneapolis R H. Uhimanre Stanc 
Milling Co Kansas Citly; Wm. J. Waltor Jr 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect duly & to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 1. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 8',¢ 
(7\,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to- 
day basis. 





GMI, Chicago; Owen Wimberly, Okeene Mill- 
ng Co Okeene, Okla 

Grain Trade Relations——Mr. Bean, chairman: 
Mr. Kuehn; Raymond P. Ramming, Iglehart 
Bros... Evansville; Mr. Vanier; Mr _ 
Millfeed—R. G. Myers, chairman, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; John Branston, GMi, 
Minneapolis, L. 0D. Compton, Commander-Lara 
bee, Minneapolis; D. M. Mennel, Mennel, Tole 
do; J. W. Pehle, King Midas, Minneapolis; E. 0 
Rogers, Jr Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
George P. Urban, Jr George Urban Milling 
Co Buffalo; D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 


Co Chicago 
Retirement—M. B86 
ternational, Minneapolis: A 
New Era Milling Co 
and Mr. Yost 
Technical Advisory—W. | 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapolis 
Pillsbury Minneapolis: G E 
Mills, Dallas: J. W. Gierts 


McDonald, chairman, tn 
James Sowden, 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


Heald, chairman 
Roy K. Durham, 
Findley, Burrus 

Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita; W. L. Haley, Fisher, Seattie: R. J 
Pickenpack, GMI, Minneapolis; W. L. Rainey 
Commander-Larabee, Minneapolis; H. H Schop 
meyer International, Minneapolis; Betty Suill 
van, R-M, Minneapolis; John §. Whinery, Rod 
ney, Kansas City 

Transportation—R. B. Laing, chairman, Abi 
lene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas; Wayne 
Fuller, Fisher, Seattle: J. W Holloway, Kansas 


& Missouri River Mills, Kansas City; Al V 


Imbs, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St 


Arthur, Pillsbury, Minneapolis: Mark N. Men 
nel, Mennel, Toledo; A. M. Thomas, GMI, Min 
neapolis 

Wheat Flour Institute—Mr Mactier, chair 
man; Frank J. Allen, Je Bay State, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; Roger F. Blessing, Commander 
Larabee Minneapolis; Max 6. Hager, Montana 
Fiour Mills Co. Great Falls; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich Mark W. K 
Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis;: W Lohman, Jr GMI, Minneapolis; 
L. Lb. Lundgaard, lsmert-Hincke Millin Ce., 
Kansas City; John T. Lynch, International, Min- 
neapolis; James L. Rankin, Pillebury, Minmeape- 
lis; Harold M. Regier, Buhler Milfs, tme., 
Buhler, Kansas, and Mr. Yost 


SHEAD (8 THE @TAFF OF Lire 


Herbert H. Wurtz 
Retires as Flour 
Buyer for Kroger 


CINCINNATI The retirement of 
Herbert H. Wurtz as flour buyer for 
the baked foods manufacturing divi- 
sion of the Kroger Co. in July con- 
cludes a career in the flour business 
which was started 45 years ago, Flour 
buying will now be handled by Rob- 
ert EF. Graves, who is in charge of 
purchasing for the retail food firm's 
bakery manufacturing division 

Mr. Graves joined Kroger'’s Cincin- 
nati division in 1929 and later moved 
to the firm's grocery merchandising 
department at the general office in 


Cincinnati. He held various buying 
positions with the manufacturing di- 
ision since 1945, and for the past 


has been 
purchasing 


everal years he 
of baked food 
Mr. Wurtz began with Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine,, in Cineinnati in 1912 as an 
office boy and 10 years later became 
district manage In 1929 he left 
Pillsbury to Kroger’s Cincinnati 
purchasing department as buyer 
During his more than 28 years with 
Kroger, Mr. Wurtz has become wide- 
ly known in the milling, grain and 


in charge 


join 


bakery trade Hie has been active in 
the annual meetings of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. for the 
pa t 11 year 


Mr. Wurtz 


career he ha 


recalls that during his 
een wheat prices vary 
from a low of 44¢ bu. to a high of 
$3.50, the result of many factors in- 
cluding two world wars, several ma- 
jor floods, the processing tax, OPA 
and government price supports 
Immediate plans for the future in- 
clude a trip to Hawaii for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wurtz and extended annual va- 
cations in Florida. Next year’s agen- 
da includes Europe for the Wurtzes. 


Mr. Wurtz said he would like to 
pend more time, too, just being 
“Grandpa” to his two granddaugh- 
ters, children of his son, Don. He 


added that he may also do a bit of 
work from time to time 
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Flour sales were light and scattered 
the seven-day period which 


during 
ended July 5, but there were indica- 


tions that the long-awaited burst of 
new crop buying may be close at 
hand. Some sources anticipated buy- 


ing within a few days, while others 
speculated that it might take two 
to three weeks to break out in force. 

Meanwhile, improved weather over 
the Southwest the past week pushed 
along market arrivals of overdue hard 
winter wheat, and bakers stayed on 
the sidelines trying to determine just 
when daily receipts will hit the peak 
which signifies the time to buy. 

What may be the overture to large- 
scale buying of flour was reported as 
the new week opened July 8. A push 
on national brand eake flour from 
new crop soft wheat was reported in 
the central states late July 8, and 
bookings were said to be substantial 
and fairly steady. One reliable Chi- 
source representing a nearby 
states soft wheat mill sub- 
stantiated the reports of buying, add- 
ing that it began early July 8, with 
some buyers being advised by mills 
to extend their bookings as much as 
120 days, or the equivalent full year's 
supply of soft wheat flours. 

In the Southwest, p.d.s. buying con- 
tinued to dominate the thinking of 
mills and bakery interests, with pur- 
chasers and sellers still some distance 
apart on price ideas, With the cut in 
the business week because of the 
Fourth of July, flour sales were down 
from the previous week, 

A similar situation prevailed in the 


CALVO 


central 


spring wheat mills area where sales 
the past week were less than half 
the total established the previous 


week merely on the strength of fill-in 
buying 

The 20¢ price advance in family 
flours several days ago stimulated 
little buying. This was credited also 
to bearish pressure from the delayed 
new crop situation and its sluggish 
effect on buyers. 

Production by mills of the U.S. the 
past week was down considerably 
from the previous five-day week, due 
in a large measure to the curtailment 
of running time over the Fourth of 
July. Production amounted to 80% 
of capacity, compared with 95% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago. 
All areas showed declines for the pe- 


riod. (See tables on page 15.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: The spring wheat 


flour business was slow the past week, 
with prices fluctuating at fairly high 
levels and little demand to test their 
firmness. Hand-to-mouth buying took 
care of the business necessary to keep 
bakers supplied until new crop time. 

The family flour business hoped for 
after recent price advances had failed 
to develop in any appreciable quan- 
tity loeally by July 5, but mills were 
expecting bookings soon. 


Clear flours remained tight and 
prices firm 
Sales by spring wheat mills 


amounted to 58% of capacity, com- 
pared with 94% a week earlier and 


38% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good, 
Shipments by spring wheat mills 


amounted to 99% of capacity, up from 
91% a week earlier and better than 
the 97% of a year ago. 

Production totals were down con- 
siderably from the previous week be- 
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Flour Sales Light as Buyers 
Await Peak Crop Movement 


cause of the curtailment of grinding 
time over the Fourth of July. Mills 
at Minneapolis produced at 65% of 
capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 74% a year ago 
Mills of the Northwest produced at 
89% of capacity, compared with 
106% a week earlier and 74% a year 
ago. Mills of the interior Northwest 
produced at 102% of capacity, com- 
pared with 113% a week earlier and 
94% a year ago. 

Quotations July 5, carlots, 100-Ib 
cotton sacks: Spring standard patent 
$5. 8375.94, short patent $5.93@6.04 
high gluten $6.28@6.39, first clears 
$5.37@5 83; whole wheat $5.9376.04 
family $6.40@7.55 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales continue to be mainly of 
the hand-to-mouth variety. Last 
week's sales amounted to 45% of 
four-day capacity. Only about 5% of 
that modest amount of business was 
for export or government accounts 
A week previous sales were 77% of 
five-day capacity, and a year 
they amounted to 1,998% of capacity 

Several bakers small 
amounts of flour late in the week to 
keep business from being almost ex 
clusively of the p.d.s. and spot pur 
chase variety. Included in this flurry 
were a couple of big chains and some 
independents who booked enough to 
carry them through July in some 
cases and for 10 days to two week 
in other cases. An increasing number 
of buyers are running out of con 
tracts and are going to p.d.s. buying 

No one has yet indicated any will 
ingness to take a position on the new 
crop flour, Because of the lateness of 
the harvest, there are too many un 
known factors that keep buyers and 
millers very cautious. Predictions as 
to when any large scale booking: 
might develop range from a few days 
to two weeks. The price drop for bak 
ery flour during the week of about 
20¢ sack was certainly no incentive 
to buy. Directions are called fair to 
pretty good, although there is a 
noticeable delay in receiving direc 
tions—most are for shipment of flow 
immediately, 

Family flour booking is very limited 
now. The occasional car needed im 
mediately is all that is being ordered 


ago 


booked 


Earlier in the week large sizes of the 
nationally advertised brands were ad- 
vanced in price 20¢ and the resultant 
protection brought some business. Di- 
rections are slower than for the past 
several weeks, warmer weather get- 
ting some of the blame as home bak- 
ing is reduced 

Export interest was limited. Vene- 
zuela got some flour and Japan was 
in the market again for high ash and 
protein flour, a scarce article, while 
other types of low grade and clears 
are in plentiful supply. There was 
hardly any domestic interest 

Quotations July 5, carlots, 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight $5.55 
5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.40, first clears with 
13.50@14.5% protein $4.80@4.95, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.5004.55, 
1% ash clears and higher $3.85@4.20 

Wichita: Mills operated at capacity 
four days last week. Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 100% the pre- 
ceding week and 1,050% a year ago 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 


Kansas 


Prices were down 15@20¢. Quota- 
tions July 5, basis Kansas City: Fam- 
ily flour $6.58, bakers short patent 


$5.72, bakers intermediate $5.62, first 
clears $5.02, second clears $4.87 

Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
the past week with most of the bus- 
iness that was transacted done on a 
p.d.s Shipping directions were 
low 

Ft. Worth: Flour buyers are still 
showing very little interest in making 
new commitments, and last 
week amounted to only 10 to 15% of 
capacity. Mills averaged about four 
days running time. The price of fam- 
ily flour was advanced 20¢ last week, 
while standard patent bakers de- 
clined 15¢. Clears were off 5¢. Quota- 
tions July 5, 100 Ib. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7.20@7.40; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6.1076.20, 
first clears, unenriched, $4.85@4.95, 
delivered Texas common points, 


basis 


sales 


Hutchinson: Clear weather gave 
inkling that the 1957 wheat 
harvest might get underway in full- 
scale fashion around Hutchinson last 
week, but muddy fields still hamper- 
ed large shipments of wheat into ele- 
vators. Buyers showed little interest 


some 


(Continued on page 22) 





Quiet Dominates Durum, 
Semolina Markets 


The durum and semolina market 
were quiet during the seven-day peri 
od which ended July 5, A 10¢ increas« 
in prices failed to generate more than 
a scattered amount of hand-to-mouth 
semolina buying. 

Macaroni manufacturers rounded 
out their first week of annual vaca 
tioning, apparently not interested in 
market activity at this time 

Durum wheat arrivals at Minne 
apolis the past week were down con 
siderably from the previous week 
Fair skies and drying weather over 
the spring wheat states are looked 
for as necessary to push along the 
new crop, which to date has had gen 
erous rains for early growth 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 45% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 85% of five-day 


capacity the previous week and 46% 
a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis July 5 were as fol- 
lows: 
ran milling durum $2.50@2.51 
() No. 1 amber or better 144@2.49 
Chotee No amber or better 4202.47 

t No. 3 amber or better 19@ 2.44 
Medium No, 1 durum or better 15@ 2.43 
Medium No, 2 durum or better 334p2.41 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 1.30 @2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 

6-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Tuly 1 156,500 71,010 45 
Previous year 156,500 *133,746 85 
Year ago 158.500 ogR 46 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1957-July 6, 1957 71,010 
July 1, 1956-July 6, 1956 73,066 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Business 
Hit by Holiday 


Doldrums 


A fair amount of millfeed selling 
occurred early in the seven-day peri- 
od which ended July 5, but it dried up 
within a couple of days, and the 
major portion of the week was quiet. 
Prices were off 50¢ to $1 in some 
markets, sustained from further loss- 
es apparently by the shortened run- 
ning time covering the Fourth of July 
holiday shutdown. 

Feed plants observed a four-day 


week last week and were able to 
supply the demand in that period. 
The bright spots were good move- 


ments in turkey and hog feeds and 
poultry concentrates. 

Egg prices remained at low levels 
which many producers called unpro- 
fitable and this situation is a dis- 
heartening one for feed men. Con- 
cern was also expressed over the low 
turkey prices and a redeeming situ- 
ation for producers would be a strong 
consumer demand for turkeys this 
fall. Fairly steady hog prices offer 
encouragement for continued steady 
sales of hog feeds. 

This week is expected to be slow- 
er production-wise for one plant and 
slightly improved for a few others, 
compared with a year ago. 

Considerable rainfall fell in most 
of the area during the past week and 
small grain crops continued to do 
well, except in low-lying fields which 
suffered from excessive moisture. 

Feed prices were unchanged to $1 
higher as meat proteins, millfeeds 
and corn went up in price. 

The formula feed business in the 
Southwest is about unchanged from 
recently—not rushing, but active 
enough to keep mixers from com- 
plaining loudly. 

The July 4 holiday reduced produc- 
tion time for most mills to four days 
last week, although an occasional 
mill was to run July 6 to keep from 
building up too large a backlog, and 
a few mills were shut down July 5 
without putting themselves too far 
behind. The average running time 
was four days, in two shifts. Order 
backlogs going into this week were 
expected to be pretty good. 

The turkey feed volume was in- 
creasing with the size of the turkeys, 
and hog feed continued to move well, 
spurred on by the good hog prices. 

The feed business showed some 
slight improvement in the central 
states during the week ending July 
5, but spokesmen said it was noth- 
ing to get excited about. Any step- 
up was due almost solely to the low 
state of inventories, they said, and 
the outlook for the next several 
weeks is for fairly unsatisfactory 
sales. 

There are too many factors work- 
ing against feed business for any 
boomlets to occur, it is believed. 
Farm prices still are relatively low, 
pastures are exceptionally good, and 
formula feed prices are fairly firm. 
There is little to encourage good 
feeding practices, observers point out, 
and feeders are getting by with as 
little outlay of cash as possible. 

Most firms shut down for the July 
4 holiday, but reopened July 5. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
45,411 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,601 tons 
in the previous week and 40,201 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Futures Decline as 
Harvest Gains Momentum 


Be hness ruled the wheat mar- 
ket luring the ‘ day period 
which ended July 8 as prices drop- 
ped t new crop ari ils and the 
first di clear harvesting weather 
in se weeks. Basic futures de- 
f ( bulge July 8, which trade 
ir believed to be only temporary 
ind due to rapid absorption of new 
CcTOop I vals 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
8 were: Chic July $2.17%, 
Sept ver $2.16 December $2.21% ; 
Mat $2.23 @ 2.22 May $2.194 

18%; Minneapolis—July $2.24, Sep- 

te el! $2.23 December! $2.25%:; 
sf K City—July $2.10%, Septem- 

er $2.12%, December $2.14%, March 
; $2.18 May $2.15 

The weather over the Southwest 
last week was the best so far this 
har t season. By Ju 5 combining 
‘ reported to have spread into 
northwest and western Kansas, with 
the prospect of heading full scale 
nto ithern Nebraska this week. 
S ‘ eas traditionally expected to 

eld heavily were beginning to re- 
port light weight receipts by the end 
f the period. In some areas of the 
Southwest hardest hit by recent rains 

1 winds the harvest is three to four 
veeks behind schedule 

Much of the downward pressure 
n | the past week came from 
nere 1 hedging by elevators sell- 
i futures against mounting new 
crop wheat receipt Mills however, 
have had little to do with creating 
uc pressure to date due to lack 
f petus of flour buying. Mill buy- 
ng of new crop arri to date has 
her iously estimated at little 

re than 25% 

Even the Galvin report that the 
hard winter wheat loss will cut earlier 
production estimates by 67 million 
bushe failed to generate any bull- 
ish effect on price Apparently the 
report was discounted by the time 
tw released 

: TI were indications during the 
ee} pparently because of the low- 
er qu ty of receipt that the U.S 
vepartment of Agriculture will be 
ent with light weight wheat 

equ ents for the 1957 price sup- 
port progran It is doubtful, 
veVvi that regulations will be low- 
ered to accept any wheat of less than 
10 Ib. test weight. All signs point to 
the kelihood of wers holding 
juality wheat etting better 

pri ter in the season than at 

Other bearish factors during the 
veel ere the lack of export de- 

{1 reports of a good spring 

t crop coming up soon, as well 

neral decline in cash premiums 

bot Kansas City and Minneapolis 
Receipts Down Sharply 

Vheat receipts if the primary 

ets during the week ended July 

tot i 6.9 million bushels, far be- 

t 25.4 million for the com- 

I eek last ye Minneapolis 

t ere small too because of 

ened holid week totaling 

96 cars. The market was slow, with 

d bakers still awaiting the 

ew crop ! ement. Buying 

tl on a f n basis and 

pre for cash wheat were down 
| July price also down 

1 close J showed ordi- 

1 Dark Northern Spring, or 

I thern Sprir through 12% 
trading at the Minneapolis 

price of $ with 13% 

¢ over; 14 protein 7@ 





13¢ over; 15% protein 18@23¢ over; 
16% protein 27@33¢ over the new 
July price. Average protein of the 


hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.1% 
compared with 14.3% the same week 
last year. 

Durum values were up as the de- 


mand for the daily offerings im- 
proved. (See tables on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat at Minneapolis July 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


prices 





No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $2.21% @2.22% 
11 Protein 1% @2.22% 
1 Proteltr 1% @2.24% 
] Protein y 1% 2.26% 
la Protetr 8% @2.34% 
1 Protein 8% 2.44% 
if Protein 2.48% @2.64% 
Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib., 
1¢ discount each } b. under 68 Ib 


Cash Prices Drop 

The influx of new crop wheat in the 
Southwest sent cash prices lower in 
the week ended July 8. Receipts at 
Kansas City picked up sharply July 
5 and 8 and sent premiums down sev- 
eral cents on all but select quality 
and origin grain, which is still in 
short supply. Demand was brisk, with 
several mills the most active buyers 
on July 8. Earlier merchandisers and 
warehousemen took much of the cash 
wheat coming to Kansas City. Pre- 
miums for the week were off as much 
as 742¢ at some levels 

Good weather continued over prac- 
tically all of the Southwest and har- 
vest operations were in full swing in 
nearly all areas. Bigger receipts this 
week are expected to cause more ad- 
justments in premiums. Receipts last 
week at Kansas City totaled 1,399 
cars, compared with 722 the previous 
week and 6,796 a year ago. July 8 
receipts of 2,124 cars compared with 
2,172 on the same day a year ago. 


The basic July futures price ad- 
vanced 24¢ July 8 to $2.10%, after 


being considerably lower during the 


week. Even at the July 8 level, the 
basic optidfi was 3¢ lower than a 
week earlier when wet weather 
caused concern about the new crop 
wheat. 

The following premiums were in- 


dicated July 8: Ordinary 1@1%¢ over 


the basic July option of $2.10%; 11% 
protein 1@2%¢ over, 11.50% protein 
10@8¢ over, 11.75% protein 1@16¢ 
over, 12% protein 1%@21¢ over, 
125% protein 34%023¢ over, 13% 
protein 54% @ 25¢ over, 13.50% protein 
744 @27¢ over, 14% protein 9% @29¢ 


over 
In all cases the top of the range is 
for old crop wheat 
The approximate 
wheat prices at 
is shown in the 


of cash 
Kansas City July 5 
accompanying table: 


range 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.10@2.42% 
Dark and H ! 99@2.42 
No t Darth na if O88 @2.40 
4 lar nad | 07 @2.38 
1 Red 09@2.11% 
No. 2 Red O8@2.11 
N Red 07 @2.10 
t ted > 0602.09 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was selling July 8 at $2.36@ 
2.38 delivered Texas common points 
The demand was fair. New crop 
truck wheat was selling at $2.04@ 
2.06 delivered north Texas mills. De- 
mand was fair 
The Fourth of July holiday slowed 
new export bookings out of the Pa- 
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lets were quiet, although inquiries 
have been in the market from India 
and Korea. The harvest has started 
in the earlier ections of eastern 
Oregon under ideal weather condi 
tions. A he per acre yield is ex 
pected in the Pacific Northwest with 
moisture and weather conditions per 
fect. In the Willamette Valley of 
Western Oregon however! where 
Hessian fly has shown up, production 
will be cut. But this section of the 
state raises only a comparatively 
small amount of wheat and has no 
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feedit purpose when possible on a 
price | } 
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GMI Names Manager 
In Chicago Office 


CHICAGO 


been 


Knaub has 
manager of the Chicago 
jobbing department of General Mills, 


George R 


named 


Inc., flour division, G. R. Krueger, 
central region general sales manager, 
has announced 


The appointment was made to fill 
the vacancy to be left soon upon the 
retirement of Molder A. Clark, who 
has served the company in this posi- 
tion for many year 

Mr. Knaub began with GMI in Min- 
neapolis in 1934 and was transferred 
to the Chik iva ales office two Years 
later. At Chicago he was promoted 


to chief clerk of the jobbing depart- 


ment and in 1941 became a field sales 


representative 
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Galvin Report Sees Reduced 


Crop; Larger 


Spring Wheat Crop 


CHICAGO A report that esti- 
mate vinter wheat production at 
more than 679 million bushels and 
spring wheat production at more than 
239 million bushels has been compiled 
and released by C. M. Galvin, statis- 


ticlan with Francis I, du Pont & Co 
Here is the text of Mr. Galvin’'s re- 
port 


WINTER WHEAT: Production is 
estimated at 679,066,000 bu. July 1, 
which compares with our forecast of 
722,308,000 bu. June 1, and the gov- 
ernment estimate of 735,720,000 bu. 
The 10-year (1946-55) average is 
862,471,000 bu., while last year’s pro- 
duction amounted to 734,995,000 bu. 
The sharp downward revision from 
last month's estimate is primarily due 
to heavy and persistent rainfall on 
wheat that was ready to harvest, 
which resulted in the breaking of the 
straw, and the grain going down, 
rapid deterioration in quality 
and decrease in yield, Prospects are 
lower in the central states as well as 
the Southwest. Yields vary widely in 
all areas. Prospects in far western 
and Pacific Coast states continued to 
improve. Yield per acre is estimated 
at 21.7 bu., which compares with 20.6 
a year ago, and the 10-year average 
of 18.6. Harvesting in the Southwest 
is two to three weeks later than nor- 
mal 

SPRING WHEAT (ALL): Produc- 
tion of all spring wheat is estimated 
at 239,738,000 bu, and compares with 
our June 1 tentative indication of 217,- 
545,000 bu., and the government fore- 
cast of 234,813,000 bu. The 10-year 
average is 268,529,000 bu. Crop condi- 
tion is reported at 94% of normal, 
which compares with 76% a year ago, 
and the 10-year average of approxi- 
mately 85%, The crop has made ex- 
cellent advancement in practically all 
sections, and the moisture situation 
is generally adequate to abundant. 
Acreage for harvest is reported at 
13,099,000 acres, which compares with 
harvested acreage of 14,180,000 a year 
ago, and the average of 18,927,000 
The extremely high crop condition 
reflects the general optimistic views 
of our reporters, and with normal 
weather conditions until harvest rela- 
tively high yields per acre must be 
anticipated 

CORN: Condition is placed at 80% 
of normal which compares with 87% 
a year ago, and the 10-year average 
of approximately 84%. Acreage for 
harvest is presently indicated at 73,- 
691,000 acres, which compares with 
75,950,000 in 1956 and the 10-year 
average of 82,451,000 acres. Planting 
wa eriously delayed in the heavy 
producing states of Illinois, Indiana, 


CaUSIN 





WHEAT IMPORTANCE 
IN AUSTRALIA 
REDUCED 


LONDON — The timportance of 
wheat in the Australian economy is 
diminishing, according to a report is- 
sued by the Wheat and Wool Grow- 
ers Association of New South Wales. 
Wheat ts no longer the chief source 
of farmers’ income. Producers are 
turning to sheep because of increased 
wheat production costs and lower 
prices, the association says. 





Ohio and a good portion of Missouri 
In these states, as well as other fringe 
areas, the acreage that producers in 
tended to plant could not be com 
pleted due to continuous rains Crop 
condition is generally well below nor 
mal, with fields reported as generally 
weedy in most of the central state 
with the exception of Iowa, due to 
water soaked soil. Based on current 
condition production is tentative! 
estimated at 2,919 million bushel 
which compares with 3,451,292,000 bu 
last year and the 10-year 
3,120,484,000 bu 

OATS: Production is estimated at 
1,251,180,000 bu, compared 
tentative indication last 
1,244 million bushels. Production in 
1956 was 1,152,652,000 bu., and the 
10-year average is 1,325,418,000 bu 
Good prospects prevail in Iowa and 
northwestern states, while yields east 
of the Mississippi River are disap 
pointing. 

SOYBEANS: Acreage lor har est 
is tentatively estimated at 22,367,000 
acres, With some planting yet to be 
done. Heavy and persistent precipi 
tation has delayed completion of thi 
work in southern portions of Illinoi 
Indiana, Missouri, and other nearb 

(See GALVIN BREPOR'T 
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T oledo Port Authority 
Selects Location 


For Development 


rOLEDO— The Toledo Port Author- 
has chosen the 65-acre Presque 

Isle site for priority attention in its 
development program 

Its choice followed the recommen- 
lation of New York engineering con- 
ultants that the Presque Isle site 

is the more desirable of the two 
tes upon which the authority has 
yption 

The authority has authorized the 

gineers to proceed with physical 
urveys to determine the cost and 

ype of development of a general 
purpose marine terminal, including a 
rain terminal at Presque Isle 

Parsons, Brinkerhoff, Hall & Mac- 
Donald, in its preliminary site study, 
estimated it would cost $3.8 million 
to develop completely the 
Ish ite 

The land, now owned by the Chesa- 
peuake & Ohio Railway, lies on the 
east bank of the river about one mile 
from its mouth. It is downstream 
from all bridges. About half the land 
is now under shallow water 

The consultants said that dredging 
required to provide deep water at the 
harbor line there would produce ma- 
terial suitable for fill to bring the site 
to an elevation of 10 ft 

iter level 

They said the site could be devel- 
yped to include a3- to 5-million bushel 
rain elevator with lake and export 
essel berths, and a general cargo 
terminal with three berth 


Presque 


above low 





Paul M. Marshall, Industry Leader 
Since 1912, Dies of Heart Ailment 


EVANSTON, ILL... Paul M. Mar 
shall, vice president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., died hers 
July 3 following a coronary 
bosis two days earlier. He was 67 


throm 


years old 

Paul M, Marshall was born in Ship 
pensburg, Pa., the son of a countr 
doctor who died when Paul was a 
small boy. He was educated in the 
public schools of Shippensburg and at 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa 
from which he was graduated in 1911 

Mr. Marshall entered the 


milling 


business in 1912, when he began as a 
salesman in Philadelphia for the Mil 
bourn Mills, a part of the Shane Bros 
& Wilson empire. Two years later he 
became manager of the 


Arlington 





Paul M, Marshall 


S.D., plant of the company. The fol- 
lowing year he was transferred to the 
Minneapolis office of King Midas 
Flour Mills, also owned by the com- 
pany. He was sales manager and then 
ice president of King Midas, his con- 
nection there covering more than 10 
years 

In 1926, Mr. Marshall went to St 
Louis as vice president and sales 
Valier & Spies Milling 
Corp. Two years later he became 
president of Hall Milling Co. in that 
city, a position he held until the com 
pany was liquidated in 1938 


manager of 


Forms Reporting Service 

In 1938 Mr. Marshall organized a 

tatistical and reporting service for 
the soft wheat mills in the central 
tates. This was called the Marshall 
Service, and its offices were located 
in Chicago. He managed this enter- 
prise until 1951, and for several years 
thereafter he continued a consulting 
connection. Meanwhile, when the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. was 
reorganized in 1947, he became vice 
president and secretary of that or- 
ganization and continued in that po- 
sition until his death 

Mr. Marshall was a member of the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation from 1931 to 1938, 
ind of the executive committee of the 
board from 1935 to 1938. He served 
on several federation committees at 
one time or another, and had been a 
member of the important committee 
on agriculture of the federation for 
the past six years. He was elected to 
honorary membership in the federa- 
tion in 1955. 

Mrs. Marshall's address is 2025 Lin- 
coln St., Evanston Contributions 
may be made to the memorial fund 
of the church. Any such contributions 
should be sent to the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Evanston 
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IWA REPORT 





present situation between the U.S 
and Canada regarding wheat flour ex- 
ports. The possible aggressive sales 
action of the new government, put in 
to power in part through dissatisfac 
tion of the farmers with the Cana 
dian Wheat Board's 


cies, can spell 
for U.S. millers 


narketing poli 
greater competition 
Under the revised lower uaran 


teed export quotas, when Canada took 


as proportionately as large a reduc 
tion in its quota as did the US., 
Canada has fallen behind in the ex- 
port race as far as total sales under 
IWA are concerned. The U.S. ha 
virtually cleaned up its full export 
quota of about 294 million bushel 
whereas Canada is still 38.5 million 
short of its quota 

The answer to this condition must 
be sought in exports outside IWA 
which, as far as the US. is con 
cerned, represent sales under the pro 
visions of Public Law 480 and tho: 
aided by the flour export § subsid) 
available to U.S. mills which permit 
ted them to enter Commonwealth ter 
ritories, many of them 
customers of Canada 


The IWA sales figures for the two 
years under review are only an index 


traditional 


of what has occurred. Comparsion of 
sales of wheat flour registered under 
IWA terms does not reflect any sen 
sational changes between the flow 
sales of the two nations between the 
1956 and 1957 crop years 

Canadian exports have slumped 
substantially this past year. It ji 
suspected that the Canadians could 
gain greater attention to their pro 
tests if they claim more strongly that 
PL 480 sales and the U.S. subsidy de 
vice have cut down the 
market for them 

In this period of uncertainty over 
Canadian wheat sales 
the new gratifica 
tion by U.S. milling interests over its 
higher share of the U.S. wheat export 
business ‘in the 1956-57 crop year 
must be tempered by the thought 
that the position merely gives sub 
stance to Canadian objections to U.S 
It could cause demands to be 
made on the government and on the 
Canadian Wheat 
aggressive flour sales policy to be 
adopted. If such a demand is met 
then it could have some effect on U.S 
flour sales in the coming year 


flour export 


policies unde 
government iny 


policie 


sjoard for a more 


READ 1S THE STAFFS r re 


_—_— Production 
Output Declines 
During May 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in May was 19,383,000 sacks 
averaging 881,000 sacks a working 
day. This compared with an averag 
working day output of 861,000 sack 
in April, and 847,000 sacks in May 
1956. Figures are from a monthly re 
port of the U.S. Department of Con 
merce 

Wheat flour mills in May operated 
at 81.1% of capacity, compared with 
79.1 and 79.2% respectively for the 
previous month and the same month 
a year ago 


Flour mills in May ground 44,256 


000 bu. wheat, compared with 44 
323,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was 365,727 ton 


Rye flour production in May was 
167,000 sacks. Rye grindings wer 
375,000 bu., and 2,019 tons of rye 
offal were produced 
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e The “<0 Best Sandwiches of the Vision shows “Lassie and the 
’ Food Industries Move Into Year” were developed in a restaurant Joseph Cotten show, “On Trial” 


industry contest and judged by a carry “Soup 'n Sandwich" commer- 


All-Out Santiuieh eee. 2... SBS 





proach to the profit potential in Sand- for merchandising a “Soup-Sandwich- 
CHICAGO — With the distribution now annually support the drive. Ad- Wich Month. Campbell has scheduled Dessert" theme in the restaurant in 
f erchandising sampler kits, sales vertisers include: Armour, Anheuser- “Soup 'n Sandwich” ads for Life, dustry—implemented with backbar 
teams representing the bigzest names Busch, Beatrice Foods, Beech-Nut, Post, Good Housekeeping, Parent's, strips, menu tip-ons and suggested 
in food are moving into action in a Best Foods, Borden, California Pack- Cappet ind Successful Farming menu listings in a “triple header pro- 
coordinated drive bhehind National ng, Campbell, Carnation, Coca-Cola, Point-of-sale materials and individual motion,” 
Sandwich Month Cudahy, Dad's Root Beer, Dixie Cup, “Soup 'n Sandwich” displays extend The “Grand Champion Sandwich 
[he kits. distributed from the R. T. French, General Foods, H. J. the advertising impact to the retail of the Year" will be announced July 
Wheat Flour Institute, tell the com- Heinz, Hires Root Beer, Hunt Foods, evel. Campbell's two network tele (See SANDWICH MONTH on page 21) 
plete tory. A basic manual, “Get Kraft Foods, Leslie Salt, Libby, Me- seinen " 
Your Slice of Profit describes the Niell & Libby, Miller Brewing, Nehi, 
pl tior names participant-spon- Nestle, Procter & Gamble, Oscar 
the record of prior years; Mayer, Pabst, Pepsi-Cola, Pet Milk, 
ital basic materials; and pro- Rath Packing, Real Lemon, Schlitz, 
le uggested idea f use Food Sealtest, Seven-Up, Snow Drop, Stan- 
inufacturers, processors, distribu- dard Brands, Star Kist, Stokely-Van 
tors, brokers, retaile1 upermarkets, Camp, Sunkist, Swift, Tee-Pak, Tidy 
, c} nd voluntary groups, as well House, Wm. Underwood, United 
. t taurant industry, were ad- Fruit, Van Camp Sea Foods, Visking 
A ed t Hitch a ride to profit—let and many others 
Mr. Sandwich build August 18,000 Retailers Included 
3 Retailers include: American Stores, 
The basic idea has proved amaz- . y . 
cessful in the six years since A. & P., Big Bear, Grand Union, IGA, 
National Sandwich Month was ewel, Kroger, Mohican Stores, 
1unched, the institute points out Mott's, National Tea, Red and White, 
More than 90 million sandwich meals Safeway, Stop and Shop, as well as 
each day Consumption thousands of independent and coop- 
peak \ugust-—-when homemakers _ erative chain groups. Last year more 
, kitchen relief and empha- than 18,000 stores were counted on 


n travel and relaxed, easy the basis of advertising tear sheets 
or actual shipments of materials—-a 
































While sandwich meals are a spe figure that does not inelude_ thou- 
cifie idea, the menu calls for thou- sands of additional outlets covered we 
different kinds of food—-with by participant-sponsors with their 4 : rt 
Up ilad spread fillings, bev- own materials ms © oF oad ae 
eC] ; es, dessert hot and - combi- Participant-sponsors this year are 
parhecue to the food at a wedding Te- Wy Kitna featuring as may | = BEAT NEW WHEAT PROBLEMS 
eae 16 FO TNE TOOG al a wedaing Tre- by 28 inch posters featuring as many 
prize-winning sandwiches from the ' J —cHeck BAKING VALUES—Get on independent 
Welcomed by Food Industries 20 Best of the Year.” Basic com- Wit. check on baking values of new crop wheats. Sta- 
The food industri welcome the modity posters and recipes for the tion buying no longer safe. Doty has years of expert- 
promotion because it places brand- “#0 Best Sandwiches of the Year” THESE ence in working with millers and bakers. 
name products esta atter are offered, together with a “Mer- 
name products in a su ted pattern ‘handising Ad Clip Kit" 1 SP COMPARATIVE RESULTS — Doty is milling ond 
for whole meals. Food editors follow enandising A¢ ip Kit a sheet of baking new crop wheats from a wide area. We 
through with their own ideas. Res- Yveproduction artwork for use in store have crop survey information of great value to your 
taurant people cash in on the promo- ads production and laboratory departments. 
tion individually, working with sup- The National Restaurant Assn. has 
: Ps 
pliers. Grocery and supermarket op- made available a similar “Restaurant LABORATORY 8 —Oventoas arn nee yew Se are 
” swamped we can run those extra experimental 
erator upport the campaign be- Ad Builder” on the sandwich theme milling, food end senitetion semples. Volume makes 
cause it sells all foods throughout a offering suggested copy and art- SERVICES our aetaliiets economicel. ’ 
tore work for restaurant operators’ use 
More than 300 participant-sponsors n newspaper, radio and television. QUICK REPORTS FROM TWO DOTY LABORATORIES 
: P.O. Box 7474 Groin Exchange Bidg. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN NORTH KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 2 OMAHA, NEB. 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS Grand 11-8580 ATiantic 9881 
—— 








Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 









Mn BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT +» CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 























UNDER THE CORNERSTONE—-A 
Wall Street Journal reporter brought 
in this story to his city editor a few 
days AKO 

“NEW YORK— Two burly, sun- 
burned workmen lifted a blackened 
copper chest from its 75-year rest 
beneath the granite cornerstone of 
the old New York Produce Exchange 
into the glare of a hot mid-day sun 
yesterday 

“Frank Votta, a workman, put his 
hammer and chisel to the lid. Above 
the muffled rumble of bulldozers and 
power shovels and the traffic of low- 
er Manhattan, the steady clank of 
steel turned the eyes of scores of 
lunchtime strollers, officials and dem- 
olition erews to the corner pile of 
red brick and stone, 

‘After 10 minutes Mr. Votta had 
cut around the chest’s top. Puddles 
of hi weat dotted the lid, Several 
months of demolition work had re- 
duced the five-story pile of brick and 
stee!| that was the Produce Exchange 
to dusty rubble to make way for a 
new 30-story skyscraper, The crowd 
now waited to learn what was put 
in the box back in June, 1882. 

The lid came off, Out drifted the 
smell of camphor. Large _ white 
chunk of it lay about the news- 
papers, yellowed and folded neatly, 
the Western Union telegraph key, 
Mason jars of well-preserved corn, 
oats, rye and wheat, piles of ledgers 
and records, medals and packages of 
paper holding gold and silver coin, 

No one seemed to know why 
camphor was put into the chest; most 
of the onlookers surmised it was to 
preserve the contents. ‘What's the 
date of the papers?’ called up some- 
one in the crowd, ‘Who was Presi- 
dent?’ asked a curious workman, 
readin Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper over the shoulder of a 
reporter 

“*Mister, would you hold the 
Times a little higher so we can see 
the masthead,’ one photographer 
from the New York Times called to 
Samuel R. Strisik, president of the 
Produce Exchange, who was lifting 
vinwerly each piece of paper for the 
benefit of the erowd, 

“Some things had changed; some 
had not. According to one newspaper, 
the Tribune, the Senate that week 75 
year io was arguing over Army 
appropriations, the British were be- 
ing ill-treated in Egypt, ‘marked 
chanves’ were occurring to President 
Chester Arthur's once loyal support- 
ers in the Congress soon after his 
new term began, 

“There were some mysteries, too. 
Why did someone take the opportun- 
ity to place in the chest a small 
brass ring that resembled those 
snatehed from a moving carousel? 
Was it, as E. R. Berg, executive sec- 
retary of the Exchange, suggested, 
‘From Coney Island?’ And where 
was the folding money, searched for 
eagerly by Mr. Strisik after finding 
the gold pieces and the silver, includ- 
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ing a 3-cent coin, all new back in 
1882. Alas! There were no bills. At 
the bottom was a cardboard contain- 
er about the size of a stationery box 
‘That's the Bible,’ said one onlooker 
when the chest had been carted back 
to the temporary offices of the Ex- 
change and searched thoroughly 

“Out came a shiny, black-leather 
covered, gold-tooled book, weighty 
and impressive. But it wasn't the 
Bible. It was the annual report for 
1881-82 of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Earlier, there was a chance no 
ceremony would be held at all. No 
one could find the chest. Said Abe 
Klotz, an official of the building 
wreckers: “These things are usually 
in the cornerstone. But this one was 
beneath it. We looked for three 
hours.’ 

“The Exchange, founded in 1861 
is the New York market for traders 
in animal and vegetable oils and 
grains. Its former quarters were the 
second to house the Exchange; it 
will move into the new office build 
ing to be erected on the old site at 
2 Broadway by Uris Brothers, Ine 
With it will go the gray granite 
cornerstone, to be carted off and 
stored, then put back somewhere in 
the lobby of the new building, as a 
link with the past.” 


GIVEAWAY FLOUR—-Letters writ 
ten by constituents to J. Floyd Breed- 
ing, representative from Kansas in 
the national House of Representa- 
tives, protesting against the admin- 
istration of the domestic relief pro- 
gram for surplus food, were inserted 
in a recent issue of the Congressional 
Record, Excerpts from the letters 
follow 

Claflin has a flour mill, has had 
one for 70 years or more, and it has 
employed up to 30 men at times, and 
is a big factor in the prosperity of 
the town 


Now the mill is down to two 4 


hour shifts a day and the incomes 
of the employees are below a decent 
living standard. 

The reason: The federal govern- 
ment give-a-way program of food for 
the needy. Thirteen big mills are 
making the flour distributed from 
government aid programs, and small 
mills cannot compete on bids with 
these favored big ones. 

I have no doubt that there are 
many other mills out here in the 
wheat country that are having the 
ame curtailment of business because 
of the giveaway program of the fed- 
eral government 

* * * 

I'm employed at the Claflin Flour 
Mills and have to bear the burden 
of small pay checks due to the little 
amount of running time, caused by 
the giveaway flour which is shipped 
directly into our trade territory. The 
maller mills cannot compete with 
the large plants, and the result is 
we are penalized and have to bear 
the burden of decreased income 
Salesmen visiting our plant tell us 
ibout the abuse of this giveaway 
flour. Perhaps the program could be 
handled by issuing script which 
could be used as money, and the dis- 
tribution would be made through 
regular channels, giving producers, 
businessmen, and the transport and 
distribution agencies their usual 
business 

* * . 

This is just one of the many prob- 
lems resulting from the government's 
ittempt to get rid of surplus com- 
modities and in most cases the small 
manufacturer is hurt by government 
practices 

* * * 

Dear Sir: We would like to highly 
protest the flour giveaway program 
conducted by the government for the 
last couple of years 

Since it is carried on in our trade 
territory the Claflin Flour Mills has 
been forced to run two 4-hour shifts 
each day, which caused a hardship 
on the mill employees, as the mill is 





“A feller from up north somewheres,” said Old Dad Fetchit 






my of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was 
” | la along here the other day an’ 
while we was gassin’ about 
millin’ an’ one thing an’ an- 
: other, he told me it had been 
figgered out that when competin’ got 
right hot all us crick millers would be 
et up by the overhead. Maybe I didn’t 
get his meanin’ exactly, but ef’n over- 


~~ aA head is what I think it is, I allow that 
’slong as they’s water in the head race, hawgs in the feed lot, 
niggers that'll cut wood on shares an’ Mis’ Fetchit keeps on 
knowin’ how to make ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ and Royal Bakin’ 
powder to do their duty, the Fish River mills is goin’ to hang 


on, figgers or no figgers.” 
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small and connot compete with the 
larger mills in bidding on the gov- 
ernment contracts. 

If this practice is not discontinued 
immediately, most of the small mills 
in Kansas, including your district, 
will be forced to close down. 

* > * 

The system of relief adopted in 
most of this country makes the sal- 
ary of the administrator directly 
proportional to the amount of relief 
administered. Naturally, this results 
in a disregard of the actual need of 
a relief client 


4&8 8 ANTI-CORONARY CLUB— 
The Health Department of New 
York City has called for 200 middle- 
aged volunteers to help it determine 
whether or not there is a relationship 
between heart disease and the amount 
of fat in the diet. Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, whose views on the prevailing 
theory that cholesterol formed by 
diet fats causes disease of the ar- 
teries responsible for coronary 
thrombosis were published in The 
Northwestern Miller of Feb. 19, is 
head of the department, which re- 
cently obtained $77,000 from the 
city’s board of estimate to start the 
long-range experiment. The volun- 
teers will be enrolled in an “anti- 
coronary club.” They will be put on 
special diets to try to find out wheth- 
er reducing the fat in their diet cuts 
their susceptibility to heart attacks. 

The department wants volunteers 
among men between 50 and 59 years 
of age who have suffered heart at- 
tacks and men of the same age group 
who have never had heart attacks and 
have no other serious illnesses. 


SEE HERE, HONEY CHILE-—In a 
supermarket in a large city in the 
Deep South, the wife of a visiting 
Damn-Yankee, after studying the 
labels of various containers, turned 
to another woman who was obviously 
a southerner and said: “Excuse me, 
please, but could you tell me which 
kind of buttermilk I should buy to 
make cornbread?" The woman ad- 
dressed, in her best Dixie vernacular, 
replied sweetly, “It wouldn’t make 
no difference, honey—you ain't gonna 
make no cornbread fit to eat anyway 
with that accent.” 


eee 
MOMENT RECAPTURED 


An old man rocks there in the sun; 

The chair’s slow creaking takes him 
back: 

He stands inside his father’s mill 

And listens to the great wheel clack. 


The sun streams through the window 
pane 

And shows the dust motes all a- 
dance. 

Noise and motion? Yes, but now 

It seems to him like real romance. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 
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MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


nglish Views on Changing 


Face of Milling Industry 


By 


Bread is the most important staple 
food and it is also the cheapest. Be- 
cause it is the most important food, 
millers and bakers must keep abreast 
of scientific and medical progress 
and it is this fact which suggested 
the title of our paper 

First, a few words about the Re- 
search Association of sritish Flour 
Millers. It was founded in 1924 and 
its research station at St. Albans 
is the scienfific headquarters of the 
industry. It is financed in part by the 
government but mainly by the mill- 
ing industry, and all millers—large 
and small—contribute in proportion 
to their output of flour. Its total 
cost in the year ending December 
last was approximately $168,560. 

The prime job of the association 
is research and its field of work is 
wide, ranging from milling and bak- 
ing technology on the one hand, to 
investigation of the finer points of 
cereal and nutritional science on the 
other. All its research work is pub- 
lished and the staff is available 
to advise each and every miller on 
his particular problem. As far as we 
know, such a cooperative effort 
amongst millers is unique and does 
not exist anywhere else in the world. 
Apart also from its contributions to 
science and technology the associ- 
ation has undoubtedly done much to 
develop a more critical scientific out- 
look within the industry. 

As a counterpart to the work of 
the research association, about once 
a year the national association ar- 
ranges for a special technical lec- 
ture, usually on some topical sub- 
je to be given to its members. 
7 lectures are confidential and 

: are not published. The 
topics are varied; the lecturers may 
be millers, doctors, engineers or sci- 
entists 

Flour and Bread Consumption 

Probably the greatest justification 
or the continued application of sci- 
ence to the flour milling industry is 
to be seen in the progressive fall in 
flour consumption. This fall is to be 
found in most countries and is great- 
est in the U.S. where the present 
evel of consumption is about 120 
lt person. 

The late Sir Jack Drummond in 
his book “The Englishman’s Food” 
sums it all up very succinctly: 

“The decline in the consumption of 


bread and flour to which we have 
referred is an interesting phenomenon 
which began to be evident in Great 
Britain and the U.S. late in the nine- 
teenth century and which is now so 
clearly marked that it is causing 
milling and baking industries con- 
siderable concern. It seems to be quite 
clearly related to a rising standard 
of living, for the falling curve repre- 
senting bread and flour is comple- 
mentary to the rising curve for sugar 
and sweetmeats. It is also related 
to a rise in the consumption of meat. 
These relationships reflect the fact 
that bread is the staple food of pov- 
erty and that people eat much less 
of it when they can afford to buy 
meat and to indulge in the type of 
dish with which sugar is eaten.” 

In the absence of war or a similar 
catastrophe, many people will Claim 
that it is likely that the general 
standard of living in the world will 
continue to rise. In this event—bear- 
ing in mind consumption in the U.S. 
—a first objective in European coun- 
tries would be to peg down consump- 
tion at present levels. Apart from 
improving the palatability, or as the 
late Lord Horder used to prefer, the 
acceptability of bread, we believe the 
ultimate solution to arrest and to 
increase the sales of bread is to edu- 
cate people to the fact that it is a 
necessary and highly nutritious food. 


General Nutritional Aspect 


As you know, this is a vast field 
and can not be covered in a few para- 
graphs. Our book “Bread,” written 
with the late Lord Horder, gives a 
fair summary but even this will need 
bringing up to date in the light of 
research during the last two to three 
years. 

Broadly speaking, flour and bread 
supply energy, protein, certain vita- 
mins and minerals. The more impor- 
tant contributions to the diet are 
shown in the following table: 


Factor All households® 
DOR sscocecte PTT TT cece 27.3 
be eee ° 28.5 
Vitamin 8B; ....cce006 30.4 
Nicotinic acid eee 26.3 
DUP. sekédéeetces 24.46 
Calcium 24.2 





*Per cent of average intake supplied by 
flour in its various forms in 1954 


Wheat is a poor source of calcium, 
but all flour, except 100% whole- 
meal, must now contain 14 oz. of 
calcium carbonate per 280 Ib., equiva- 
lent to 125 mgm. per 100 gm. flour. 


Sir Charles Dodds and Dr. Tom Moran 


The table shows why bread is an 
indispensable item in any diet, 

A word about protein, Flour in its 
various forms is our most important 
source of protein. Until recently it 
was merely regarded as a _ protein 
inferior to that in meat, eggs, and 
fish. Recent research, however, has 
shown that its value is limited only 
by its relatively low content of a 
particular amino acid, lysine. If it is 
supplemented with sufficient of this 
amino acid—as it is in any average 
diet—it functions as a first class 
body-building protein. This fact ex- 
plains the excellent growth of the 
children in the McCance-Widdowson 
German investigation when they were 
fed for more than a year on a diet 
consisting largely of bread with very 
little milk and other animal protein 

Discussion at present is centered 
largely round the importance of vita- 
min E and the unsaturated essential 
fatty acids (coronary thrombosis is 
claimed by some to be related to a 
deficiency of these acids) in wheat. 
In this connection the most active 
flour improvers and bleachers, e.g., 
chlorine dioxide and benzoy! peroxide, 
reduce the amount of the vitamin and 
probably the unsaturated fatty acids 
present in flour. However, it is only 
fair to say that there is no evidence 
of any link between these changes 
and any diseases in man, 

Now that white flour is again the 
predominating flour in Great Britain, 
controversy will also continue at 
least in scientific circles—about the 
importance to health of the lesser 
known nutrients, particularly pyri- 
doxin which is present in larger 
amounts in high extraction flour. 
Meanwhile, public controversy has to 
some extent been hushed by the re- 
cent report of the Cohen Panel, ap- 
pointed by the government, which 
concluded that there was nothing to 
choose between enriched white flour 
and an 80% extraction flour contain- 
ing its nutritional factors in their 
“natural form.” 

Enrichment 

The British milling industry plo- 
neered the enrichment of flour when, 
on the advice of one of us in 1938, 
it decided to enrich white flour with 
vitamin B, at the rate of 1.1 mgm. 
per lb. The outbreak of war inevitably 
slowed down the pace at which this 
could be put into practice but by 











EDITOR'S NOTE: Sir Charles 
Dodds, a doctor of science and of 
medicine, has done considerable re- 
search work for the flour milling In- 
dustry in Britain, Dr. Moran is a di- 
rector of the British Flour Millers’ 
Research Assn. The accompanying 
article is taken from a paper deliv- 
ered by Dr. Moran at the recent 
meeting of the International Milling 
Assn. at Folkstone, England, and ap- 
peared originally in Milling, the Brit- 
ish milling publication, 





early 1942, when due to the short- 
age of wheat, white flour milling 
was discontinued, approximately 40% 
of the flour of this country wos being 
enriched. In September, following the 
publication of the Cohen report and 
its adoption by the government, all 
restrictions on the milling of white 
flour were removed provided it was 
enriched to prescribed levels with 
B,, nicotinic acid and iron. These 
levels, and for the purposes of con- 
trast, those obtaining in the US., 
are shown in the following table: 


—mqgm. per ib. of flour— 


Britain — — 
Factor min min. max 
. eebneoeodsn ° 1.1 2.0 2.5 
Nicotinic acid .. 73 16.0 20.0 
Riboflavin ...... os 1.2 1.6 
WG és +enn00eees 75 13.0 16.6 


The levels in this country are 
much below those in the U.S. We 
are perhaps noted for our conserva- 
tism but this is not the explana- 
tion in this case. During the war 
the health of the country was sur- 
prisingly good and for much of the 
time the extraction rate oscillated 
between 85 and 80%. Accordingly 
the levels of B,, nicotinic acid and 
iron in our enriched white flour 
are those which were contained in 
an 80% extraction war time flour, 
milled to contain the maximum 
amounts of germ. 

Riboflavin is not added because 
the official view so far is that this 
nutrient should preferably be sup- 
plied by milk, particularly as wheat 
is a poor source of the vitamin. 

It has been said that roughly 250 
million people are now eating en- 
riched flour in some form or other 
Yet this may only be the start. As 
more is known about the importance 
and requirements of the other nutri- 
ents in wheat it may well be that 
flour will be enriched still further 
Certainly once the importance of a 
particular factor is established the 
organic chemist and pharmaceutical 
manufacturer together will soon work 
out a cheap commercial synthesis 
Vitamin B, is a classic example. 


Bread as Energy Food 


The average per head daily energy 
requirement in the U.K, is approxi- 
(Continued on page 14a) 
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Leading U.S. millers agree that mill 
instrumentation is the development most 
likely to pay for itself quickly in reduced 
labor and supervision costs and higher, 
more regular quality. Instruments for mill 
control have long been a Simon specialty — 
we have the instruments for every phase 

of flour production, and the know-how 

to use them to the best advantage. 


Take the Extraction Rate Recorder, for example. 


Coupled to the 1st Break scale and the flour 
scales it will tell you at a glance how much 
of the wheat to the mill is coming out as flour 


and what proportions are in various flour streams. 


Ask your local Simon man about it, today 


—ask him, too, to tell you how the automatic 
controls we built into the California Milling 
Corp’s new Los Angeles mill enable the entire 
plant to be run by only one man, 

It’s worth hearing about. 


HENRY SIMON LIMITED . 


} 


Entoleter Division, Safety Industries Inc., New Haven, Conn 
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STOCKPORT . ENGLAND 
MANAGER FOR N. AMERICA: 
Eric A. Stanger, 5321 Chowen Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CANADIAN OFrices: 901 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario, and 345 Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Quebec. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Hard Work, Ingenuity Overcome Obstacles 





Fuchs Baking Installs Bulk 
Flour Car Unloading System 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA The com- 


plete installation of an Airslide car 
unload ystem for bulk flour at 
the Fuchs Baking Co. in South Miami 
took two years to finish. One of 
the obstacles to be overcome was 


that of distance. The bakery was lo- 
cated on one side of a four-lane high- 


way while the railroad track was on 
the ther An underground system 
msisting of an 8-in. cast iron pipe 


conduit and a 4-in. stainless steel line 
has been set up on rollers with quick 


connectors which can be rolled inside 
the center of the 8-in. pipe. This en- 
ibles removal of sections of pipe in 


case of plugging or stoppage 


he plant consists of a dozen 100,- 


000 Ib. bulk storage bins, each 16- 
feet in diameter by 25-feet high. 
Bins and all piping are located in the 
ypen. Unloading of the Airslide car 


entail ise of a Fuller portable un- 


loader with a 25 h. p. Suttor-built 
blower for unloading and handling 
the flour There is a 5 h. p. Suttor 
blower for operating the Airslide on 
the car and the portable unloader. 
The flour is conveyed directly to the 
bulk | manifold which consists of 
to 6 bin manifolds. The other 
handle bil 7 to 12. These 
manifolds consist of 4-in. lines direct- 
to the top of each tank for loading 

ie flou 
The electrical controls for unload- 
1utomatic and interlocked 
» that | units must run in unison. 
I") feeder on the unloader is con- 
trolled by a “pressuretrol” which is 


ffected by the amount of flour being 
! 1 through the 4-in. line. A 
tat” or low pressure control 

it ff the blower after the pressure 
ha lropped and the lines have 


mading system is designed 
flexible hose and extensions 
can be used to unload three individ- 


ual bulk cars at different positions 
along the tracks. Plastic tubes are 
used in various sections of the line 
to determine the concentration of 
flour in the lines. 

The 4-in. lines filling the bins run 
from a point approximately 100 ft. 
from the first tank to over 200 ft. to 
the last tank. 

The bin discharging system, for 
unloading, consists of a 30 h. p. 
staged blower operating through a 
4-in. line which delivers air to the 
ends of the bins through a three-way 
valve which returns the air through 
the Nos. 1 to 6 bins, or through the 
Nos. 7 to 12. This line comes direct- 
ly under the bins through an air lock 
valve at the bottom of the cone of 
each tank. A selector switch desig- 
nates the valve that is to operate and 
deliver the flour to the main bin. 

The bulk bins also have an inspec- 
tion manhole in each tank, and lad- 
ders extend down in the tanks for 
cleaning. 

There is also a recirculation fea- 
ture which enables the operator to 
transport flour from one bin to an- 
other for aerating when necessary. 

The flour is then delivered direct- 
ly under the four-lane highway to 
the use bins in the plant, a total of 
approximately 400 ft. Control wires 
run underground to the plant, and 
are controlled directly by the oper- 
ator in the plant. As he needs flour 
for the different bins, the operator 
sets a selector switch and pushes @ 
button that starts the operation. 
“Tektors” on the use bins in the plant 
cut off the system automatically 
when the bins are filled. 

The system, which was spearhead- 
ed and guided throughout its com- 
plete installation by R. E. Chivers, 
vice president, took about two years 
to complete. It takes about 2% hours 
to unload an Airslide car containing 
100,000 Ib. flour. 


PORTABLE PNEUMATIC 
BULK CAR 
ADER 


() 








BULK FLOUR FOR FLORIDA—In the upper photo J. P. Cash, president of 
Fuchs Baking Co., is shown at the left as he cuts the seal on a new Alirslide 
car at the South Miami bulk plant. At the right in the upper picture is R, EF. 
Chivers, vice president, who planned the installation, The lower photo shows 
the storage tanks to be used in pumping flour through a tunnel beneath the 
railroad tracks and the adjoining highway to the bread mixer in the Holsum 


plant. 





Two Ways 


of Looking 


At Treated Wheat 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
based on information distributed by 
Kansas State College Extension Serv- 
ice. The information was prepared 
by Claude L. King, extension plant 
pathologist; Earl D. Hansing, plant 
pathologist; George C. Halazon, ex- 
tension predator and rodent control; 
and Norman V. Whitehair, extension 
economist in grain marketing. 


W t and other grains are usually 
vith a fun le to prevent 
the smut nd t rive better 

t i term com- 

i by the ! trade to de- 
heat treated with fungi- 
treatment The term 

fers to the red dye used by 
turers to ind te that a seed 

i. Not all seed treat- 

dve hich stains the 

{ ‘ 


Pink whea 


itment increases the stand 
l (average 
means that $5 spent for 

i ‘ $12 worth of 
ions are that 


yields are increased one-half bushel 
an acre which is a return of $50 for 
each $5 spent for fungicide. Then add 
to this the value of the insurance 
against bunt (stinking smut). 

Panogen, Ceresan M and Vancide 
51 are recommended. Copper carbon- 
ate is not quite so effective, but if 
applied to seed known to be free of 
bunt, it would be satisfactory. It has 
the advantage, according to manu- 
facturers, of being non-poisonous to 
livestock so that left-over treated 
seed could be fed, if mixed with un- 
treated feed. It should not be put 
in market wheat because it is con- 
idered a contaminant 


Precautions Needed 

As little of the seed treatment ma- 
terials should be breathed as possi- 
ble. Panogen and Vancide 51 are 
liquids, so there is no flying dust 
from their use. Ceresan M is a 
powder, but can be mixed with water 
at the rate of one cup of water per 
bushel of seed, to prevent flying dust 
Workers should not let the materials 
touch the skin any more than neces- 
sary and should take a bath with 


soap and water immediately after a 
half-day of treating 


Clean Equipment 

Any treating equipment which is 
going to have market grain run 
through it should be cleaned out fol- 
lowing treating, to prevent market 
grain from picking up some of the 
fungicide residue, Often auger load 
ers (run at one-fifth capacity) are 
used for treating. If the material 
other than copper carbonate, are 
used, the equipment should also be 
cleaned out before running livestock 
feed through. No research has been 
done on cleaning equipment, such as 
an auger loader, but it is believed 
that augering wet sand to which de 
tergent has been added would do the 
job, or probably augering dry soil 
would take out the fungicide residue 

It is also probable that a grower 
could treat the last 25 bu. of seed 
being run with copper carbonate, and 
it would leave the auger safe so live- 
stock feed could be augered and 
then market wheat augered following 
that 


What Is the Law? 


Market wheat is considered adul 
terated if it bears or contains any 
added poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance. Compounds of mercury are 


poisonous or deleterious, and no safe 


tolerances have been established for 
them 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, with the Miller Amend- 
ment, clearly state that “A food 
shall be deemed to be adulterated if 
it bears or contains any added pois- 
onou wv deleterious ubstance for 
which no safe tolerance has been 
established.” Compounds of mercury 
are such poisonou or deleterious 
ubstances and no tolerances have 
been established for them under this 
ection of the law 

The Miller Amendment to the law 
provides a procedure for establish 
ing a tolerance for pesticides in raw 
agricultural products which is more 
rapid than the procedure mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Under 
that amendment, it has been an- 


nounced that the tolerance for mer 
cury is zero, Therefore, no mercury, 
or compounds of mercury, may be 
added to raw agricultural products 
uch as wheat, corn, or other grains 

Wheat or other grains containing 
an added mercury compound is sub- 
ject to seizure if introduced into in- 
terstate commerce or if it has pre- 
viously been in interstate commerce 


Grading Treated Wheat 

The U.S. Grain Standards direct 
licensed grain inspectors to grade all 
mixtures of mercury-treated wheat 
as Sample Grade D.L.Q. (Distinctly 
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Low Quality). The D.L.Q. designa- 


tior made on any lot of wheat 
containing any pink kernels on the 
ba that it contains an admixture 


of a foreign substance. The Sample 
Grade D.L.Q. remains with this sam- 
ple even though a trace of mercury 
cannot be found by the food and drug 
inspector 

The Sample Grade D.L.Q. sample 
may find its way to the U.S. Food 


and Drug Administration. The sam- 
ple considered adulterated if it 
contains added mercury. 

A mercury compounds are po- 
tenti ources of the mercuric ion, 
1 powerful poison. The relative toxic- 


THE 


ity of the different compounds de 
pends upon the ease with which this 
ion is liberated. Once mercury gain 
access to the body, it is rapidly ab 
sorbed by the tissue. After 
istration, mercury can be 
the following tissues in 

amounts; kidney, liver, spleen, inte 

tinal wall, heart, skeletal muscle, and 
lungs. Mercury may be stored in the 


admin 
found in 
decreasing 


bone for an indefinite period of time 
Mercury acts by coagulating pr 

toplasm. This precipitation of protein 

results in death of the cell, causing 


an impairment of the function of the 
organ. Infection often follows. Death 
from mercury poison is often the re 





Certified Weights 
and Big Savings with new 


TOLEBO 


BULK 


WEIGHING 
SYSTEMS 


‘Toledo Bulk Weigher installation at 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany, Denver. Automatically records 
weights for carload bulk shipments. 
Saves time in handling and by elimi- 
nating weighing of cars—assures certi- 


fied billing data. 


In a Toledo Bulk Weighing System, 
i scale with weigh hopper is installed 
below a garner. Desired number of 
drafts is set on controls. Weigher 
prints gross 
flour 
after each draft to provide complete 
total of NET weights. 


cycles automatically 
weight and subtracts residual 


listing and 


A Toledo Weight-con- 
trol console with auto- 
matic recording and 
totalizing unit, may 
be remotely located 
for operating con- 
venience. 


© Send today for 
full information on the 
many ways a Toledo 
Bulk Weighing Sys- 
tem can help you. 


















jt Net weights 
a an accurate 


Jit. 





T oO L € Dp oO" HEADQUARTERS FOR 
WEIGHING SYSTEMS 


1420 TELEGRAPH ROAD *¢ TOLEDO 1:8, 


onto 
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iit of the after effects of the injury 
the kidney. 

Mercury is eliminated from 

body only slowly. Traces 


the 
may be 


found months after administration. 
For this reason, it is often called an 
ccumulative poison. Small doses, 
individually not toxic, may accumu- 


late to fatal amounts due to the slow 


rate of elimination. The kidney is 
f the main organs affected. A 
decrease in the efficiency of this or- 


can cause many other complica- 
1 

incide 51, non-mercurial also 
poisonou Copper carbonate non- 


reurial, is not considered 
u but is not quite as 


poison- 
efficient as 


Panogen, Ceresan M, Ceresan M-2X 
ind Vancide 51, the materials rec- 
nended by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for treat- 
it wheat seed. Copper carbonate 
treated seed can be fed to livestock 
vithout restricting gains, according 
to the manufacturer, but would be 
considered a contaminant in market 
raiti 
Condemned Wheat 
Wheat containing a trace of mer 


cannot be used for human con 


imption 

Wheat containing colored kernels 
ot howing an analytical trace of 
nercury is not subject to seizure and 
can be used for human consumption 
The presence of colored kernels, 
ithout a trace of mercury, makes it 
ther difficult to sell 

rf eral case are on record of hay 
in ittempted to remove the mer- 
cury. These attempts have met with 
iryin uccess. A successful attempt 
for reclaiming was made by a firm by 
the removal of the outer layers by 
ourin Another attempt was made 
by washing with no success. All 
ethods are rather costly 

The federal and state food and 
dru idministration have no objec- 
tion to the conversion of treated 
vheat to non-food use So far, no 

ha uggested such a non-food 

tin 

Food” is defined in the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetie Act as an 
irticle used for food or drink for 
in or other animals, or an article 
used for a component of any such 
rticle. Accordingly, wheat which is 
lulterated with a poisonous sub- 
ince is unsuitable for either human 


d or animal feed purpose 


\ “non-food use’ is such use as 
ikin tarch paste or industrial 
reh for non-food use, or for fer- 
nentation and distillation to indus- 
trial aleohol, In the latter case, the 
rmentation residues which are 
ually dried down to be sold as ani- 
il feed would also be suspect unless 
could be demonstrated that this 
due did not contain any of the 


onous ingredients 
\ carload of wheat 
contained some treated 
ould be denatured and 


seized because 
seed wheat 
ubsequently 


1 for seed purposes, This denatur- 
might conceivably consist of 

t iting the entire lot of wheat with 
tronely colored seed disinfectant 


“his would have to be done in accord- 


nee with court decree, under the 
ipervision of a representative of the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
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the court costs and inspector’s su- 
pervisory expenses would have to be 
paid. A performance bond would have 
to be posted 

Left-over treated can be 
stored and used for planting the next 
crop. If plump and of good germina- 
tion to begin with, it may be better 


seed 


seed than from the current crop 
Any seed, whether held over or of 
the current crop, should have a 
germination test before planting 


Treated seed should be stored in bulk 
or in loosely with eight 
inches or more between rows of bags 
for ventilation. It must be kept in a 
dry place 


woven bags 


Operators Procedure 


The following suggestions are made 
to elevator operators: 
Encourage growers to treat seed 


because of the value gained 

Point out to the growers the prob- 
lem of mixing treated seed with mar- 
ket grain 

Inform farmers that an auger load- 
er may be rid of chemical residues by 
augering sand with deter- 
gent added, or by using other 
ods previously described 


some wet 
meth- 





Have grower sign the following 
statement when he shows his govern 
ment marketing card 

19 
I understand that treated 
seed is poisonous or is a con- 


taminant, and it is against the 


law for me to put it in market 
grain 

I hereby certify that to the 
best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, that any grain that I will 
sell to the 
elevator at 
will not contain any treated 


seed or other injurious contam! 


nant, and that any equipment 
used for moving this market 
grain, such as an auger loader, 
if used for treating seed, was 
washed out after treating seed 
and before augerin the mar 
ket grain 


Grower's signature 











Detecting Treated Wheat 


Black light is an instrument that 
causes certain chemicals to fluoresce 
Black light can be used to detect the 
liquid fungicides on to which a 
red dye has idded, At 
these include the Pan 
of the materials not yet 
enough for 
ing the 


eed 
been present 
gens and some 
tested long 
recommendation, includ- 
liquid Ceresans and 
Mema. However, black light iden 
tifies only treated kernels having 
spots of considerable dye 
only these spots fluoresce brilliant red 
So black light would identify 


new 


because 


or pink 


most or all of the treated grain that 
would be caught by grain graders 
Other seed treatment materials just 
as poisonous as those dyed, such as 


Ceresan M, M-2X, Vancide 
51 and Agrox, to which no dye is 
added. would not b detected by black 


light: Ceresan M, Ceresan M-2X, and 


Ceresan 








EI 


Box 910 e 





LAB OVERLOADED? 


Send Us Your Samples for 
Farinographs and Baking 
Tests @ Fast Service @ Accurate 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


. Cc. C. Walker, Manager 
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Vancide 51 are recommended by the harvest, the frequency of spore show- Kansas and Nebraska. Thus far, stem 
Kansas Experiment Station Cereal Rusts Invade ers, aS well as the number of rust rust has damaged only occasional late 
Untreated grain may fluoresce un- Upper Midwest spores and the races carried into the maturing wheat fields in the Texas 
der black ht with spots of light Upper Midwest by southerly winds Panhandle, northern Oklahoma and 
blue which is easily distinguished MINNEAPOLIS Leaf and stem all are important, Mr. Fletcher states portions of Kansas. Oat stem rust is 
from the brilliant red or pink spots rust infections are now present on Wheat leaf rust is reported as far light in these areas 
of dye both wheat and oats in the Upper north a Winnipeg, Canada but Large numbers of rust spores now 
Soluti Midwest, Donald G. Fletcher, execu- Wheat stem rust infections have not being produced on the generally late 
olutions tive secretary, Rust Prevention Assn., yet been found north of central South crops of the south may be carried to 
The 1 wing suggestiol e made Minneapolis, reports Dakota. Oat leaf (or crown) rust in the Upper Midwest by southerly 
to wheat el These presently light rust infec- fections are present in northern South winds. Normal maturity of cereals in 
1. Always treat seed wheat for tions are the result of spores blown Dakota and central Minnesota. Oat Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
smut and better stand t pays! northward from infected fields in the stem rust has not been found north presently gives cereals the edge in the 
2. Treat less than needed, or south. The amount of rust which ul- of southern South Dakota annual race between rust and crops, 
3. Place excess treated seed timately develops in the spring wheat Some damage from leaf rust of but prediction of the final outcome is 
eat in woven bags. or loose in the area will depend on several factors. wheat and crown rust of oats is prob not possible at this time, Mr, Fletcher 
bin. and e for next veal Weather conditions from now until able in portions of Texas, Oklahoma says 
4. Year-old treated seed may be ‘ 
iperior to current seed 
5. It against the law to put 
poison-treated seed in market grain 
4 Don’t accidentally market it! It aoe ” ane 
1y t more than it worth! ; = — ele 
j 7. Don't feed it! It might cost the Pe A LE a — =. 
8. Elevator operators should have << S ~*~ 
) suggested statement ~~ ~~, x 


, — ER 
; Take it from specialists eS » 
New Pneumatic Mill ' 


| a>, 
; r in the vitamin business. . . rs \ 
Starts Operations | 


In Lima, Peru 





oY \ 

LIMA, PERU—A new pneumatic r “\ \ 
mil i tarted production at Lima “~ 4 \ 
Built by Buhler Bros. of Uzwil, Swit- ‘\ 
zeriand, for Nicolini Hermanos S.A., \ 
the plant ha a capacit of 5,000 ‘\ 
cwt Da 24 hours Op ition \ sf 

[The plant covers an area of 220,000 a) 
q. ft. and comprises besides the mill # ‘ 

1 warehou workshop, cafeteria and 

powe tation with a ipacity of } 
1600 } ry ” 

The main building, comprising the | 
nill and the cleaning house, has a ; 
total space of 1,400,000 cu. ft. with j 
the layout designed on conventional j | 
line [he warehouse is located par- / 
illel to the mill and has bulk storage f j 
facilitic for about one week's pro- 
duction of flour. In process of erec- f 
tion ji i grain elevator with a ca- J 
pacity of 30,000 metric tons of wheat / 

The construction and installation y/ 

rk were completed within one year he i 

cement 
Head of the Nicolini firm is Ernesto 
His firm operates two other 
Peru and also owns a paste _~ 
oods tacto reputed i the largest a he, 
+} unti’y nT ns ’ 

Migu Rasic, general perintend 95 ta allay 
ent of the Nicolini mil is well s\9 ING » ah 4 
known to North American milling < CKD — Dt : “fe 
tec! t is a result o: his regu- ee ye eee 

i] 1 to the annual technical - antl 

ynferences of the Association of Op- 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS @ At the check-out counter of a supermarket, a member 


vitamin was commercially produced. Bi-Cap® was one 


a For All Roll Corrugating ofa research team asked a lady if she’d mind answering of the first enrichment concentrates. And this “head 
Economical Increased Output one question. She didn’t mind. start” in vitamins has continued. What this means is , 
CORRALLOY TOOL CO. “Why do you buy X brand of flour?” that Pfizer can help you with the newest developments 
Minneapelie %, Mian “Well, white flour all seems pretty much the same in enrichment products. 








today, but this brand clearly assures you that vitamins 

have been added. See, it tells you plainly on the package new type of Riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and 

‘ENRICHED FLOUR’ and lists the vitamins. We buy overcomes unsightly agglomeration. All three forms of 

é L & VATO Q enriched bread and other foods with vitamins—so I say BI-CAP are also made with Thiamine Mononitrate for 
why not get that health advantage in the flour I use?” better Vitamin B, stability. 

e REPAIRING The lady is absolutely right, and millions agree with Continued Pfizer research in riboflavin, thiamine and 

« WATERPROOFING her. That’s why “ENRICHED” is a selling word other health ingredients will help you offer your cus- 


Sut why “Pfi zer enriched”? tomers improve a ’ ‘ 
. - ’ proved flour for tomorrow's improved bread 
NTITIOUS PLASTICS ’ - i ; 
papper _For good reasons. To begin with, Pfizer has been a and baked goods, Look to Pfizer for the finest enrich- 
° FOUNDATION STABILIZATION vitamin research and production center since the first 


ment concentrates. 


RIGHT NOW IMPROVED PFIZER BI-CAP is made with a 


ey, ee 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Chemical Sales Division 


The RESTORATION Co., INC. 








Since 1941 Pioneer and Leading Manufacturer of Vitamins pyr ;' 
by 404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. . 19 ' alif 
FEderal 8-470! ene Alle , Texas 
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More markets for you 


as Monsanto 
widens line with 
new heat-triggered 


leavening agent 


If it’s performance you want, try Monsanto’s 
complete line of leavening agents. All of these 
products can be used in combination with one 
another. They give superb texture, volume, crust 
and crumb color. Among them you have a choice 
selection for every baking need. 


SAPP-40, for example, is ideal for prepared 
mixes... SAPP-28, an excellent slow-baking 
acid... HT* Phosphate (MCP monohydrate), 
spray dried for free flow... and, of course, for 
extra long shelf life and maximum gas release in 
oven use PY-RAN*, Monsanto’s anhydrous 
monocalcium phosphate. 


PY-RAN Helps 3 ways: 


1. Proof PY-RAN Fresh-mixed doughballs leavened with Py-Ran (left), an- 
Leavens other calcium phosphate (right). Latter gives off COs, floats 





in the Oven 


to top at 2 min. 12 sec. Py-Ran doughball begins rise at 
3 min. 44 sec., proof of slow, controlled gas release. 
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oe 2 Day-old flour 90 Day-old flour 


PY-RAN 
Gives Longer 
Shelf Life 


Housewives use your 
flour 30 to 90 days 
after you make it. Here 
flour leavened with Py- 
Ran and with another 
calcium phosphate 
gives equal results 
when 2 days old. Aged 
to equal 90 days of 
shelf life, only the Py- 
Ran flour performs like 
new. 





3. Get This 
Bonus with 
PY-RAN 


At left, the circled 
tenth biscuit symbol- 
izes the extra yield 
your customer obtains 
from self-rising flour 
leavened with Mon- 
santo Py-Ran. Atright, 
nine biscuits represent 
the limited yield when 
an ordinary calcium 
phosphate is used. 





and now, still another new Monsanto leaven- 
ing agent, stabilized dicalicium phosphate 


Monsanto’s new stabilized dicalcium phosphate, for which patent 
application has been made, is alkaline. When mixed into cake 
batter it stays dormant indefinitely in normal storage. Oven 
temperature—170° or more—turns it acid with resultant normal 
leavening action. New market possibilities: refrigerated and 
frozen cake batters; commercial batters and doughs, baked when 


convenient; longer life dry mixes. MONSANTO 
For more information, call your nearest Monsanto Sales Office, 


or write for your copy of four-page paper, ““New Leavening 
Agent’’—it’s complete with test photographs, charts and graphs 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, 710 North 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 
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mi ELEVATOR DAMAGED CML, VL TLE | : 
EMPTY CARS— WAKEFIELD, Mass Fire, § \ 
which was caused by a bolt of light Y ‘ 
FASTER—SAFER ning, damaged the grain elevator of 7 orth lookin Into w 
FA BROOKS CONVERSION KIT the Curley Grain and Fuel Co. at 7 gy 
— Eliminates the old fashioned, Wakefield. William P. Hurton, Wak Y y 
( ps dangerous rope and weight ficid fire chief, said several person Y 
\-4 ) ) system of operating the trip- saw the lightning bolt strike the top 4 - > j i 
rt, “sh. ping mechanism of automatic of the elevator about 15 minutes be- 7 New Products y) | 
( eI m) shovel machines. fore the fire was discovered % a - y) 
"BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS —OnEAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lit % New Services a ! 
Save time, money, accidents. FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR Z g | 
Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook GOLDENDALE, WASH.—-Fire d y) New Literature Z | 
opens easily with slight hand pressure. stroyed the frame grain clevator % 
Write for FREE Folder and Prices the Klickitat Grain Grower hee g 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company causing an estimated damage of! This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 7 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. $175,000 7 products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. % ; 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 7 
- so , panying coupon to obtain the desired information. b 
= CLL ll Cis itl tilt 
No. 4080—Adjusto stopping the motor. Replacement o 
2 belt simple, for the adjusting 
Motor Base screw on most models can be loosened ‘ 
MILLING WHEAT bd COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED American Pulley Co. has announced and vung aside, freeing the top } 
the development of wn Adju to- plate ind the motor to move far 
‘ lide” motor base which helps elimi- ©?0ugh for removing the old and in- 
| 2 Hard and Soft Winter W heat nat lost production time due to stalling the new belt. Once the new 
belt j in place the motor is moved 
bh: "K n ace ‘ if ~ Cc \ 
ge CHICAGO e« ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS oa “ ~ . oy re A 
SW n DACK l ene ir ¢ i 
chine is back in operation. For fur 
ox ther information check No. 4080 on 
the « ipo! ind ma it to th pub 
licatior 
No. 1081—Automatic 
Flour Packer 
\ new four-page bulletin describ- 
ing a four-unit automatic flour pack 
er designed t ive both labor and 
flour in milling operations 1s now if 
fered by Richardson Scale Co. The 
flour packer is a system consisting 
of the following four unit 1) a triple 
crew type feeder, 2) a GGG-38 auto 
tretched and sagging belts between matic flour seale, 3) a G-23 auge1 
motor and machinery. With this base, packer and 4) a bag sewing conveyor 
belt take-up is accomplished by ad- Each is discussed in detail and engi 
justing only one screw, an adjustment neering drawings are given. Included 
that is safely made without even in the two-color bulletin is a table 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
| od 
! Send me information on the items marked: i 
| . aoe ‘2 i 
4 No. 4080 No. 5729 No. 5745 i 
P No. 4084 No. 5720 No. 5177 i 
No 1081 No. 5728 No. 6578 
GIVING THE MILLER é No. 5734 No, 5743 No. 5180 i 
WHAT HE WANTS . No. 4082 No. 5704 No. 5185 i 
i No 1083 No. 5730 No. 5181 i 
, ‘ 
| ‘ , 
= = , Others (list numbers) 
ee = i 
- 
. = t i 
1 COMPANY 1 
+ § ‘ 
usiness aS usua 1 ADDRESS t 
! i 
From the engineer’s viewpoint the (Above) Cc. W. S. t CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL -4 
: s, Manches- i 
ideal remodel would be one where ter, where @ vast ‘ 
all production ceased until his task Cirriea out with i FIRST CLASS | 8 | 
was completed. But Robinsons ap- yxy {Ms jaterree- : PERMIT No.2] 8 
preciate the problem faced by the eration. (See, 34.9 t 
lle i he k . ll 4 P. L. & R.) i ‘ 
miller; he must keep going at a MINNEAPOLIS 
costs. Because of this they always (pight) “Pneu-Fiow” ; MINN i } 
endeavour to effect a remodel very Cyclone Collectors i 
e the type installed ] aE ' 
quickly--and, most important of all, at Sun Mills. : - 2 6 
they keep strictly to schedule. Tro Treo 'D r sATILTE . 1 eee i 
r BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE —— 5 | 
= re, a No postage stamp nece ary if mailed in the United State ee i ' 
ses a een of 
OF ROCHDALE ! > le ‘RR } > Dp 4 ae fl 
| POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— ==! 
i —— | 
; 7 The Northwestern Miller por nena 
THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND , pac ee ; 
Resident Representative in U.S. A. ‘ P. O. Box 67, — 
MICHAEL FANNING, c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn ' ee ; 
In Canada: y Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. —_— | 
KIPP KELLY LTD., 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Telephone: 92-2507 < e e e e e e ee ee ee ee oe oe ee eo e ee eo eo e e ee ee 
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Whatever the hour 
Throughout the year, 

Glad people come running 
When this they hear: 











yperating speeds for one and 


ty n operations involving textile 
ind paper bags of varying weights 
and Measurements and shipping 
wt f f the equipment are pro- 
id are photographs of the 
equipment in actual operation, Addi- 
tior nformation ean be secured by 
checking No, 4084 on the coupon and 
m it to this publication. 
No. 10O01—Dust 
Separator 

‘ page bulletin dealing with 
the cently announced DAY “HV” 
dust parator is now available. In 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


addition to a discussion of the design 


improvements and application 
heavy duty cyclonic dust 
pages are devoted to air flow resist 
ance and dust recovery curve 
perature and pressure correction for 
mula, selection chart, di 
supports and accessori« 
mation can be obtained by 
No, 4081 on the coupon and 
it to this publication 


No. 5734—F yeah me 


of thi 


eparator 


tem 


mension 
More infor 
checkin 


mailir 


Topkote “77” is th nar 


of a new 
surface 


ready-to-use comp nati 
protective 


spra n 





TS FACE iI 


INFESTATION 


IN A BULK SHIPMENT = $45,000 LOST 


The shipment of finished mill products by bulk is ar, 
accomplished fact. . . in most instances this means high 


flow rates for loading. 


Infestation such as a single living egg, bug larvae, 
flour beetle, or grain moth, etc., in a bulk shipment can 
multiply in transit so that the entire shipment would be 
and this loss can be staggering . . . 


a total loss... 


A SINGLE “ENTOLETER” INFESTATION DESTROYER will pro- 
and will handle your 
capacity REGARDLESS of the rate of feed to your bulk ship- 


ate conti infestati fecti 





ment container... 



















PO. Box 904 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 










“ENTOLETER” 

INFESTATION DESTROYER ... series 14 
@ available with 2 to 10 hp motors 

@ capacities up to 16,000 Ibs. per hour 


“ENTOLETER” 

INFESTATION DESTROYER... series 27 
@ available with 10 to 40 hp motors 

@ capacities up to 40,000 Ibs. 


“ENTOLETER” 

INFESTATION DESTROYER ...series 40 
@ available with 50 to 100 hp motors 

@ capacities up to 100,000 Ibs. per hour 


The “Entoleter” product line also includes . . . the 
Peck Acngdb » & SCOURER. ASPIRATOR for grain 
t control... the “ENTOLETER” 
SIMON P SUCTION FILTER DUST COLLECTOR for 

product r .“ENTOLETER” CENTRIFUGAL 
MIXERS AND rt PACT MILLS . . . ond PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYING, 





New Haven 4, Conn 


fumigant being marketed by the 


Douglas Chemical Co. The insecti- 
cide is claimed to fumigate the grain 
urface killing any insects present 


and leave a residual coating that con 
tinues to protect the grain surfac 
from migratory insects. It can 

with either a hand sprayer 
or a fog generator. The spray is de 


appli d 


gned for insect control in mills, t 
minals, boxcars and similar area 
One gallon will protect about 1,009 
q. ft. of grain surface; it is harn 


directed 
Secure 


5734 on 


less to grains when used a 
according to the company 
full details by checking No 
the coupon and mailing it 


No. 1082—Rotary 
Batceh Blender 


Sturtevant Mill Co. has published 

new rotary batch blender brochure 
vhich describes in detail the Sturt 

int four-way blending action pro 
ducing highly intimate blends in as 
little as one to two minute The 
brochure gives specification informa 


tion on all nine models of blenders 
ind shows how the rotary drum de- 

n saves plant space ncluding 
headroom. A _ sectional view of the 
blender points out how the spec al 
tuffing box and packing seal accom 
plish dustless operation. All bearings 
ire on the outside of the drum, as 
hown in the brochure illustration 
ind no product contamination is pos- 
ible, the brochure claim Obtain 
more information by checkin No 


1082 on the coupon and mailing it to 


this publication 
No. 4083—S pecialized 
Lubricant 


Keystone Lubricating Co. has an- 


nounced that one of it pecialized 
lubricants, Keystone No. 49 Light 
which was originally developed for 


use in heavy duty air compressor, ha 


been found to be useful in other type 
of high operating temperature ma 
chinery. This special lubricant resists 
oxidation and sludging and break 


down when operating in temperature 
of 300 degrees F. For more 

check No. 4083 on the 
nd mail it to this publication 


No. 5729—Centrifugal 
Collectors 


informa 


tion coupon 


A new, illustrated folder on cen 
trifugal collectors is now availabl 
from the Kirk & Blum Manufactur- 
ing Co. Described are two new-de- 
ign types, and the range of indus- 


trial applications for each is pre- 
ented. Complete specifications for 
the 41 sizes are included, as well as 
dimensional drawings. Information on 


1957 
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collector selection through determina- 
tion of particle size, etc., is present- 
ed. Conclusions are drawn from ex 
perimental procedures conducted at 


the company’s research and develop- 
ment center, which uti'izes full siz 
equipment for analysis. The folder 
available by checking No. 5729 on th 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation 
No. 5720—Grain 
Dryers 

Eight new features of the Aero- 
glide grain drier will be furnished on 
all new models, announces the Aero- 
glide Corp. The features are: Grain 
level control; safety rail and non- 
skid catwalk on top of drier; access 
ladder on drier; improved fan and 
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burner house; factory-wired control 
panel; improved discharge control; 
improved air intake opening; and 
hinged access door on burner hous- 
ing (gas-fired models). All features 
are aimed at improving safety appa- 
ratus and operating company 
officials said. Pictured is the model 
755-C grain drier, cor.wination gas- 
oil burner owned by Allied Mills, 
Inc., at Taylorville, Ill. Complete de- 
tails of the driers are available with- 
out charge. Check No. 5720 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 5728—Elevator 
Lighting Fixture 


A portable, dust-tight lighting fix- 
ture for illuminating the interiors of 
grain silos has been intro- 
duced by the Crouse-Hinds Co. Ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for use at Class II, Group G, hazard- 
dous areas (flour, starch or grain 
dust), the new weather-proof and 
corrosion - resistant cast aluminum 


ease, 


storage 





fixture is a type ADDR-12 floodlight 


mounted on a triangular, caster- 
equipped steel dolly. The dolly easily 
will span a 33 in. diameter bin man- 
hole, company officials said. Equipped 
with a hinged door held in place by 
three C-clamps, the floodlight con- 
tains a medium screw base recepta- 
cle, polished Alzak reflector, heat- 
resistant lens, and accommodates a 
250-watt “G” bulb lamp. Check No. 
5728 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to secure complete details 


No. 5743—Serew 
Conveyor 


The Baughman Manufacturing 
Company’s new “Q-53 Porta Loader” 
can be extended as much as 20 ft. in 


a few minutes with easily attached 
aluminum sections, a company an- 
nouncement states. The 30 ft. model 





can be 


extended to 50 ft 
model can be lengthened to 60 ft. Ac- 


the 40 ft 


cording to the manulacturer! 
Q-53 


by electric or 


the new 
screw conveyor can be powered 
gasoline motors, and 
as much as 2,500 bu. of 
The elevation of the 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


will deliver 


grain per nour 











MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


new screw conveyor is controlled by 
a hand crank; proper balance is main- 
tained easily by adjusting the motor’s 
position on the undercarriage assem- 
bly. Get details by checking No. 5743 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 5701—Bag Filling 
Machine 


The Kraft Bag Corp., sales agent 
for the Kraftpacker automatic open 
mouth bag filling machine for free- 
flowing material, announces a new 
brochure on the newest Kraftpacker 
model that accommodates weights 
from 25 to 200 lb. Among the dozen 


or more new features and refine- 
ments claimed are (1) heavier gauge 
steel construction, (2) individually 
adjustable tubular legs, (3) rein- 
forced contact points (4) removable 
and adjustable filling spout, (5) re- 
movable endless feeder conveyor belt, 
(6) enclosed solenoids and (7) hinged 
bagging cone. The company announce- 
ment states: “There are also many 


lla 


improvements in the operation of the 
scales and dustproof solenoids to en- 
sure uninterrupted service. The ver- 
satile Kraftpacker requires a mini- 
mum head of material to maintain 
accuracy and, in operation, preweighs 
material to within 4 oz. plus or minus 
even on speeds up to 24 charges a 
minute, A special flow-gate quadrant 
on the conveyor may be lowered or 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HerretsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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finest obtainable. . 
the leaders in this field. 





9 Mi 


Age itself is no recommendation 
for a product but to maintain leader 
ship in the sifting cloth field for over 
a century, our textiles had to be the 
. « We are still 


BODMER + DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + NITEX + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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D0 YOU REMEMBER ? 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The first regularly operated electric railway in 


the United States was the Hampden Branch of the 


Baltimore Union Passenger Railway Company, 


which started operating in August, 1886. It is 


barely possible someone is still alive who re- 


history and find many interesting facts. . 


members this famous first. 


You can dig way back in American industrial 


. One 


of the most interesting to us is that SWISS SILK 


was being used in America long before many 


of these memorable events took place. 


SWISS SILK has been widely used by the 


American Milling industry for longer than any 


living miller can remember. Letters in our files 


indicate one of our brands was being sold here 


in 1834. This same brand is available today, 


which is something of a record in this changing 

















raised to reduce or increase produc- & Co., Inc. It is a negative pressure 
tion rate, Analyses changeovers may or vacuum system in which the cen- 
be made with a minimum of time and _ trifugal fan is located on the opposite 
effort. Most users report handling on side of the collector from the mate- 
an average of 18 bags per minute for rial conveying line so that the prod- 
a full day's operation.” Secure com- uct does not pass through the fan 
plete details by checking No, 5704 The system employs a light aluminum 


on the coupon and mailing it. nozzle attached to several lengths 

of flexible hose to provide the nec 

No. 5730—Pneumatic essary movable extension between the 

T carrier being unloaded and the per- 
Un ns . 

loading System manent piping of the installation, In 


An improved pneumatic conveying this manner, cars can be unloaded 
system for unloading cars of dry pul- from unusual locations and distances 
verized and granular materials has without the need of special spotting 
been announced by Sprout, Waldron A special feature is the use of a hor 














The Greatest Value of them all! 


e@ FOR DUST CONTROL 
@ VOLUMETRIC FEEDING 
© PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 


A complete line of expertly built equipment available in four 
sizes, three styles—with a variety of rotor combinations to 
meet the exacting needs of the industry, from low pressure 
dust control to high pressure pneumatic conveying. 

You'll marvel at the simple, straight forward design and 
the rugged, dependable construction embodied in every 
Prater machine. 


WRITE TODAY FOR RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE 
FEEDER BEST SUITED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS. 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlocks 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1519 SO, 55th COURT + CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
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zontal multi-stage fan which makes nouncement states: “The Grainvayor, 


possible longer runs and higher ca- which is 100% portable and operated 
pacities. A new bulletin, No. 174, de- by one man, will convey grain over 
scribing the system, is available 400 ft., and elevate as high as an 8- 
Check No. 5730 on the coupon and story building. Gasoline powered 
mail it. models are available with either 84 
or 98 h.p. engines. The line also of- 
‘4 - - ‘ » 
No. 5745—Grain fers a choice of diesel, LPG, or elec- 
‘ tric powered machines.” Secure ft 
Conveyor P — 


details by checking No. 5745 on the 

A new pneumatic grain handling coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
unit called by the trade name, “Grain- tion. 
vayor” is announced by the Myers- » 

e . - al ’ » 
Sherman Co. The unit cleans, con- No. 5177 Conveyor 
veys, and conditions grain in one op Chantland 
eration, it is claimed. Its features in- 
clude an automatic ‘“vacuum-con- 


Manufacturing Co.,, 
maker of the Elton line of convey- 
ing equipment, announces a new line 
of conveyors for bulk materials. This 
line is the troughed belt type and 
’ comes in sizes from 18 to 36 ft. Ca- 
q pacities to 60 tons per hour are at- 

tained, handling grain, fertilizer and 
other bulk materials. The conveyors 
are available with either gas or elec- 
tric power and have a dual drive 


— . — 





trolled cleaner” that removes rodent 
pellets, weevil-cut grain, live insects, 
and reduces musty odors while con 
veying the grain to prevent contami- 
nation. It has specially designed “‘Air- 
Flow” turbines. The company an- 





Prevent FIRES 
BREAKDOWNS 


>) TIME LOSSES 
> WITH 


ZIERS 


AUTOMATIC 


Motion Control 


Showing installation of control with Switches 


rubber-tired wheel assembly. Wheel rides 
against back side of elevator leg belt. 





Ziers Motion Control Switches are de- 
signed so that interruption of motion 





Representing: will result in instant and automatic shut 
HART-CARTER Grain off of power and starting of alarm signal. 
Cleaners, PRATER They operate efficiently in temperatures 
BLUE STREAK Ham of —40° to 400°. Switches are explo- 
mermills, Mixers, etc sion-proot. 

Full line of mill and 


Consult your insurance company as to 
how these switches may help you. 


elevator supplies—silk 


and wire sifter cloths, 


buckets, belting, Easily installed by your own mainte- 
screens, etc. Every- nance men on your conveyor systems, 
thing for your im- elevator legs and shafts. Self lubricating 
provements and re- and require little or no maintenance. 
pairs. 








Write for FREE Literature and Low Prices 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1320 Main Street Kansas City, Missouri 








feature giving proper belt speeds for 
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both bulk and bagged materials. To 
secure literature and price informa- 
tion check No. 5177 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 6578—Safety 


Information Bulletin 


A reproduction of the feature, “A 
Dozen Hints for Safe Use of Pesti- 
cidal Chemicals,” is available to deal- 
ers. As illustrated here, it is printed 
on 8% x 11 stock suitable either for 


Mr. Dealer Post This on Your Bulletin Board 


A DOZEN HINTS FOR 
SAFE USE OF PESTICIDAL CHEMICALS 


1 READ LABEL 


STORE SAFELY H 


~ 


DONT SWITCH CONTAINERS 5 


= te 
NO SMOKING 
‘ $4 


5 PROTECT YOURSELF 


be 


6 DONT SPILL TOXICANTS 


7 WASH THOROUGHLY 


8 COVER FOOD CONTAINERS 


DONT CONFUSE WITH HERBICIDES 
O DISPOSE OF EMPTIES 


11 REMEMBER RESIDUES 


tt oe 
12 CALL DOCTOR IF ILL oa 


hanging on a bulletin board or as a 
mailing piece to be sent to farmers 
in the dealer’s community. Single 
copies are free. A nominal charge is 
made for quantities. (Quantity prices 
will be furnished on request.) Check 
No. 6578 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication 


No. 5180—Conveyor 


The Fords pneumatic Grainvayor 
manufactured by the Myers-Sherman 
Company, has been redesigned. Avail- 
able in three portable and three sta- 
tionary models that will handle granu- 
lar, flake and powdered materials, as 


well iin, this new Grainvayor 
wil] move these products for distances 
up to 300 ft. Designed around a new, 
compounding multi-stage air turbine 
(not a fan), driven by a gasoline en- 
gine or electric motor, the unit sucks 


up the material, wherever it is, and 
“floats” it at high speed in a straight 
or curved path, Capacities range from 
800 to 1,500 bu. grain per hour. Liter- 
ature will be sent if you will check 
No. 5180 on the coupon, clip and 
mail it 





Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 
For Mills, we recommend... 
Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 
These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 


WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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-~, 
85 Mixin specifications on 13 models in the stances into cubic feet is included as 
No. ol e new series of mix-mullers. Specific ap- an aid towards proper determination 
Bulletin plications for the mix-muller in the of capacity requirements. To secure 


A new 12-page bulletin prepared by feed industry include 


. . ~~ t bs * » 
Preblending of the bulletin check No, 5185 on the 


‘ ‘ “ : coupon and drop it in the mail 
National Machinery Co., Simpson feed supplements such as vitamins . , i 
Mix-Muller Division, answers ques- and minerals to assure their more No. 518i1—Paper Bag 


tions about mulling in addition to uniform dispersal in 


subsequent bulk 


describing the application and use of mixing operations. This same blend- Handling 


the Simpson Mix-Muller in preparing ing job can apply to trace or micro Chantland Manufacturing Co. an- 
dry, wetted and plastic mixtures. In- ingredients. Other applications in- nounces the addition to its line of 
cluded are a description of the mulling clude dispersal of binders for feed gravity conveyors for handling paper 
principle of mixing; an outline of blocks and introduction of molasses bags. Circulars and prices are avail- 
mulling as practiced in the various A conversion table for interpolating able on request. Check No, 5181 on 
processing industries; and detailed the measurement of various sub- the coupon and mail it. 
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Control all insects 


Recirculation of Dow Methyl Bromide saves time, money 


If you have a forced-air ventilating system in your grain 
storages, Dow Methyl Bromide can save you up to 50% on 
material costs in fumigation. 

Just install a return duct to make it a recirculating system 
and introduce Dow Methy! Bromide. The result is complete 
control of insects in all life stages, substantial savings in 
material costs and minimum quarantine dela\ rhe entire 
fumigation operation can often be completed over the 
weekend. ) 


The natural advantages of Dow Methyl] Bromide assure fast 


in one weekend 


uniform dispersion throughout the commodity being fumi- 
gated. Dosages can be closely measured and controlled, thus 
eliminating the use of excess fumigant 


Dow Methyl Bromide is also a superior fumigant for eleva 
tors, vaults, ships, boxcars and for many other applications. 
Dow engineering service can help you use Dow Methyl 
jromide and the recirculation process successfully. Write 
us today for specific information on your fumigant require 


ments THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Fumigant Sales, 
Midland, Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 











ENGLISH VIEWS 


mtinued from page 





‘ 


is 


1 third of our requirements 


nti 


2800 calories. 


Flour in its 


forms supplies something less 


In 


of an adult, his proper cal- 


ike is necessary 


(a) for him 


to keep alive and maintain his body 


j 
der 


wht and (b) for carrying his body 


place to place and for the per- 
ince of his daily work, The for- 


his basal metabolism 


of 


1,500 calories 


is of the 
Nevertheless 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


it is not a precise figure but depends 
to a considerable extent upon 
individual. Thus, McCance has shown 
with 36 healthy men and women, that 


in the resting state the energy re 
quirement may be as much as 30° 
below or 24% above the average 
Nevertheless, the broad generaliza 
tion holds that if we eat more than 
is required for (a) and (b) above 
we tend to put on weight and vice 
Versa, 

Slimming diets usually with a 
minimum of bread—are very mucl 
in the public eye at the moment 


particularly among women 








@ The most important addition 


write for complete 
details at no 
obligation 


t's New | 







to mill sanitation 


equipment in years 


@ Easy to handle 
@ Simple to operate 


SERVING AMER ; 


ICA'S 





A Low Dosage 


Spot Fumigant Applicator 


for Mills 


INFUCO Spof-App 





speed 

safety 

economy 
portability 
accurate dosage 





FOOD INDUSTRY 


923 State Line 
Kansas City, 
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although 


the 


l 


we are not satisfied that they 
of the first importance in accounting 
the over-all fall in bread con- 
sumption f 


are 


for 


However, a few remarks 


on the general problem will not be 
out of place 

In the first instance the stakes 
are loaded against the would-be slim- 
mer by the very fact that the over- 
all efficiency of the human body is 
so high. Recent experiments on ath- 


letes have shown an over-all efficiency 


of 25%, whereas in mechanical heat 
engines the figure stru to the 
12 to 15% level. We are, therefore 
faced with a mechanism in the hu- 
man body that can utilize its fuel 
more economically than any othe 
known system. In the ca of bread 


it is, under ordinary circumstances 
100% digestible, meaning that all the 
energy content of its protein and 
carbohydrate are available for the 


highly economical mechanisms of the 


human body 


In other parts of this paper, the 
nutritional properties of bread have 
been stressed, and it is obvious that 


you cannot claim that a food is high 


ly nutritious and at the same time 
slimming. The use of the term “slim- 
ming” as applied directly to food is, 
of course, scientifically absurd. Pro- 


vided one only takes in 1,000 calories’ 
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worth of caviar and foie gras a day, 
one will lose weight and one could, 
therefore, claim that caviar and foie 


gras are slimming agents. It is also 
possible to make the same absurd 
claim for bread 

It has been well known for 100 
years that all the three constituents 
of food are not equally potent as 
depositors of fat. The first experi- 
ments of a practical nature on this 
subject were made by the Victorian 
undertaker Banting. His story is so 
well known as to require only a 
passing mention. Disheartened by un- 
successful consultations with emi- 


nent physicians he adopted the conti- 
nental system which, in fact, consist- 


ed of what we should call a “high 
protein diet.” His total calorie in- 
take was low and it was almost en- 
tirely protein, with the result that 
he lost weight rapidly. A high pro- 
tein diet must be combined with 
a low fat and low carbohydrate in- 
take if it is to be effective. We know 
that protein acts by its specific dy- 


namic action or its power to increase 
metabolism over and above that pro- 
duced by its own burning. Until com- 


paratively recently fat and carbo- 
hydrate were regarded as equally 
dangerous as depositors of fat, but 


recent work by Kekwick and his col- 
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laborators has shown that it is also 
possible to reduce weight on a high 


fat, low protein diet and that carbo- 
hydrate is in fact the great depositor 
of fat. However, much more work 
is required on this complicated prob- 
lem 


Bread will always be the target 
for a certain type of enthusiast or 
faddist. Certainly white bread will 
continue to be accused of being fat- 
tening hardening of the 
arteries, encouraging coronary throm- 
promoting tooth decay and be- 
responsible for prema- 
ind death; its adjuncts 
mical improvers will be 
held responsible for reduced virility, 
any form of skin hysteria 
in children and cancer. Such attacks, 
if allowed to build up and go un- 
challenged well influence the 
consumption of bread. In the final 
there is only one way of 
dealing with them and that is by con- 
structive scientific reasoning 
has indicated some of 
which research is 
the moment. But research 
expanding and wi'l cer- 
tainly never ull stop of 
its own olition; more and more 
avenues will be opened up. At the 
enough is known to lead 
that in the long run 
medical ‘search can 
flour and wpread as a 
rein we believe the key 


causing 


bosis 
ing generall 
ture ageing 
such as ch 


troupie, 


may 


analysis 


This paper 
the directions in 
pointin it 
is always 


come to a 


ime time 
us to expect 
scientific and 
only upgrade 
food. The 


to increased consumption 
THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Dr. Roy C. Newton 
Discusses Work 
Of Scientists 


Scientists are people, and people 
ire happy when working among 


ther whom they like and respect. 


Happine ilone would justify the 
creatior of 1 cordial atmosphere 
among creative workers 

Speaking to the 34th annual meet- 
ng of the American Institute of 
Chemists at Akron, Ohio, Dr. Roy C. 
Newton ice president, Swift and 


Co ind recipient of the AIC’s 1957 


old medal, emphasized that harmony 
amo! cientists in a laboratory must 
be consciously sought and encouraged 
We expect our men to work,” he 
iid, “not because they are driven but 
because they are so enthusiastically 
terested that they can’t resist it.” 
Indust leaders and top ranking 
cientists from all over the U.S., at- 
tendi AIC’s annual meeting, heard 
Dr. X t peak on various aspects 
aa p Relations in the Labo- 
ratory 
Dr. Ne ton pointed out that well 
trained c.entist a good pirit of 
ymmrade | idequate nd modern 
equipment, policies that assure fair 
treat ecurity and advancement 
ind ry equal to better than 
ther panie ire tre factors 
which make for productivity in an In- 
dustrial laboratory 


Dr. Newton advanced the thought 
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that men “develop and grow” when 
their superiors place confidence in 
them. They grow mostly as the result 
of the responsibility they are given 
and the prestige that goes along with 
it. The experience is incidental in this 
“orowth.” 

A vice president with Swift and Co. 
since 1941, Dr. Newton's personal re- 
search has contributed many valuable 
processes to the food industries. He 
joined Swift and Co. in 1924, the year 
he received a doctorate in chemistry 
from the University of Chicago. 

Probably best known of Dr. New- 
ton’s many research works is his dis- 


covery and 


as an 


ipplication of gum guaic 
inti-oxidant in lard 
Dr. Newton is active in many sci 


entific and technical societies and 


has been given numerous honors foi 
his work in the research field 
The gold medal of AIC, presented 


l5a 


by Dr. Lincoln T. Work, New York 
consultant and chairman of the in 
stitute’s committee on medal award, 
was awarded Dr. Newton in recogni 
tion of his leadership in food tech 
nology and his service to the chemi 
cal profession 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Milling Methods of Europe 
And U.S. Can Be Combined 


By ERWIN G. RAEDER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this 
article is a native of Germany and a 
graduate of the milling school at 
Braunschweig. He started working in 
the milling industry in 1948, first as 
a helper and then working up to mill- 
er, assistant head miller and head 
miller. In 1955 he came to U.S. to 
work for International Milling Co., 
and he is now with the company’s 
engineering department at Minneapo- 
lis. 
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Much has been written in recent 
years about combining the best seg 
ments of American and 
milling methods to improve 
percentages. This writer, who ha 
had considerable experience in both 
American and European mills, is sure 
that many improvements are possible 
if both methods of milling are con 
hined in a very careful way 

The idea of 
and European milling methods is not 
new, The introduction of 
purifiers into the U.S 
has revised 


europe an 
yields and 


combining American 
European 
in recent yeal 
thinking on whether o1 


not an economical way can be found 
to combine both systems to get better 
milling results. Many millers have at 


tempted test combinations, but 
were not very 
or another basic 
during their tests. 

For example, you cannot 
an American flowsheet 
pean corrugation, 
ican flowsheet is based on the 
ing effect of an American cut 
there is much difference 
grinding effects of an 


they 
successful because one 
factor was missin 


combine 
euro 
Ame! 
grind 

And 
between the 
American cut 


with a 


because an 


and a European cut. By comparing 
both, you will find that at the first 
break there is very little difference 
in the fine fractions (through a 20 


W), but there is all the difference 
in the world if you compare the ove 
of the 12 W and 20 W 
Americar Europea 
Getchel cut ut 
Over 12 W 63% 45 
Over 20 W 25% 43° 
Through 20 W 12 
Note: The fina fractions are not shows 
details, because there is practically no diffe 
ence. This js only true for the first break. At 
the second and third break there , 


siderable difference 


How will an American flow 
little fine break surface as compared 
with European mills, handle thi 
load? A 


with 


European mill changing to 
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Getchel cut would have half of its 
fine break rolls run empty. This ex- 
nple will show you how careful you 
so different 


case, you have to 


have to be combining two 
nethods. In this 

ike up your mind whether to use 
American 
a European cut and 
flow considerably. As I 
using a European cut 
more or longer fine break 
rolls. Therefore you need less coarse 
break rolls. This is specially true for 


the second and third break. Further- 


American cut and an 
flow, or to use 
youl! 
iid before 


cnange 


demands 


more, you should go to six breaks, 
instead of five, to allow a more open 
grinding on your fine breaks. This 
results in more coarse middlings 


vhich you would be able to clean up 
on your purifiers, You must have good 
ind plentiful purification. If you do 
not have it, a European corrugation 
will do you more harm then good. If 
a good job 
middlings 


you cannot do 


up your coarse 


of cleaning 
your yields 


will jump sky high. It is not absolute- 
ly necessary to increase the total roll 
urface, but you have to divide it 
differently, not only the breaks but 


also the 
adequate 


usual two sizings are not 
You should have at 
one sizing coarse, one medium, 
fine and two sizings fol- 


least 
SIZINL 
one s'Zing 


lowed by the first tailing, second tail- 
ing and, depending on the size of the 
mill, a third tailing. You need much 
less roll-service for the first middlings 
ind the second middlings. The quali- 
ty of your flour streams will be some- 
what different. The first sizing medi- 
um and the first middlings are the 


best flour streams 
the first size first sizing fine 
ind the second middling all first 
quality flour. The two sizings and 
third middlings should be about the 
ame quality 


now, followed by 
coarse, 


radical changes to 
result of 
i European cut. But 
erably more to it, 
local circumstances 


Purification 

Millers have improved their purifi- 
cation by adding purifiers 
ind leaving flow and cut as is. This 
can be done with good results, but 
disadvantage. You spent 
i lot of money for the purifiers 
without getting the most out of your 
investment. It may work out very 
but you could do better 


This covers the 
be made as a changing to 
there is consid- 


depending on the 


modern 


there is one 


new 


atisfactory, 


With an American cut, with maybe 
ne or two exceptions, you are mak- 
ing quite a few fine middlings from 
the second break on. These fine mid- 


dlings are very difficult to clean up 

en with the best purifier. It can be 
done but would demand a consider- 
ible amount of repurification, which 
leads necessarily to a longer mill be 
cause of the many separations of 
different stock qualities. This would 
1ot be economical in the U.S. The 
European mills do it 
economical in Europe 
traction is 


because it is 
where the ex- 
approximately 86%. All 
European mills are long, slow 
mills to allow a very open grinding 


speed 


To improve your yield and percent- 


iges ask yourself this question: “How 
im I doing right now.’ 
Simple Way 
There is a very simple way to find 
ut if you are doing good, average 
or bad. All you have to do is to com- 


pare the milling results with the 
Data by Prof. Mohs. They are 


Ash- 
avail- 
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verywhere and aren't costly. If 


you want to be very scientific, get 
the Ash-Datas for the specific wheat 
you grind 

A good mill should do better than 
the Ash-Data show, and you cannot 
nprove r yields anymore than 
that. An erage mill gets the results 
hown by the Ash-Data. Improve- 
ment n this mill can be made, but 
it is ir to be a difficult job and 
require ery careful planning. If 
you are doing worse than the Ash- 
Data show, you are losing money 

1d should do something about it. To 


American and European 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


milling methods is one way of doing 
something about it. But if you choose 
this way, you have to be very care- 
ful, or you will regret it 


Note: The Ash-Data by Prof. Mohs were cre- 
ated many years ago, and still todey are the 
most valuable thing in the hands of the Euro- 
pean miller. They are not used too much in the 
U.S., because practically everybody uses the 
expected yield figures which are unknown in 
Europe. The latter are of very good practical 
use. In comparing both, the Ash-Data and the 
expected yield figures, the Ash-Data prove to 
be the more accurate method, because they 
depend mainly on the whole wheat ash and 
the skin-endosperm ratio. On the other hand, 
the expected yields based on test weight and 
moisture, and there has been many discussions 
without finding an answer whether or not this 
method is good 





for a feed mill manager 
widely. 

We cannot come to agreement on 
what a manager should do as quickly 
as we could, for instance, on the spe- 
cifications for a truck driver. The 
manager must have qualities and do 
things that are difficult to measure 
accurately 

We are engaged in some research 
at Purdue that we hope will shed 
some additional light on the manag- 
erial activities of feed mill managers 

Given his native ability, a place to 
operate, equipment to run, adequate 
capital and labor, the other most 
valuable single resource to the man- 


might vary 
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ager is time. The expression “time is 
of the essence” takes on great sig- 
nificance to the manager. He must, 
by the very nature of his position, be 
a clock watcher. In fact, he may at 
times find it profitable to consult a 
stop watch. 

One of the approaches we used to 
help identify some of the job specifi- 
cations for a feed mill manager was 
to find out how managers actually 
spent their time. The accompanying 
cases are examples of how managers 
spent their time in three different 
one-hour situations. (See chart.) 

These are not necessarily average 
or typical cases, but they are usual, 





The Feed Mill Manager — 
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| What He Does 


Cut Material Handling Costs with 
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By Dr. W. S. Farris 
Purdue University 








EDITOR'S NOTE: Agricultural his resources much as a general de- 
economists at Purdue University, ploys the different units of his army, 
Lafayette, Ind., are making a study so that he gets the maximum con- 
of managerial activities of managers tribution from each unit. 
of local feed mills. The research has The manager's resources consist of 
shown, among other things, that (1) a place of business, (2) capital, 
many routine duties claim the time (3) labor and (4) a bundle of re- | 
of managers and that they may have’ sources we will call management. We 
little time for planning and manage-_ shall single out the management re- 
ment functions. In the accompanying’ sources for a examination of 
article, Dr. W. S. Farris, economist its make-up. 
at Purdue, discusses the problem and Management is not easy to isolate 
presents examples of findings of just and define. Is it an art? Is it a skill? 
how managers spend their time. This Is it a science? It's partly all of | 
is the text of a talk Dr. Farris made these. If you sent to an employment 
at the summer meeting of the Indi- agency for a feed mill manager, how 
ana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. would you write the job description, 

y and how would you make specifi- 
cations for the job? If each of us | 
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Each of these DAY vertical bulk material tanks has an approxi- 
mate storage capacity of one carload, They serve as storage tanks 
for a packaging line as well as for truck and railcar loading. 
Every day more and more plants find large quantities of 
dry bulk materials can be handled more economically using 
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It is the feed mill manager's job tried to do this, there would be cer- 
to operate the business in such a way tain areas of agreement on the char- ,) 
that it yields sufficient income to keep ; 


acteristics a manager should possess, 
such as honesty, dependability, educa- 
tion and personality. But on other 
details, our ideas of job specifications 


HOW FEED MILL MANAGERS SPEND THEIR TIME 
Three One-Hour Examples 


resources in the feed mill enterprise, 
assuming that the business is serving 
i felt need. The manager marshall’s 
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50—Adjust feed prices 
53—Test corn, mill help } ontal bulk 
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1s 
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port savings of up to 2 S¢ per 
bag compared to handling bulk 
Ideal for 
limited 
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and are presented to illustrate the 
variety of incidents and duties that 
claim the time and attention of the 
manager. 

27 Different Items 

In Case No. 1, at least 27 differ- 
ent items claimed the attention of the 
manager in the one-hour period. Sev- 
eral customers were contacted, loads 
were weighed, tickets were made, 
grain was tested, directions were 
given to mill help, the phone was 
answered, location of customer resi- 
dences was described to truck drivers, 
and attempts were made at study 
and planning. The manager observed 
that “business was a little slow’ on 
that particular day. Obviously, man- 
agement time in the sense of plan- 
ning and organizing was scarce on the 
busier days. 

The manager in Case No. 2 did not 
have as many items to claim his at- 
tention. More time was devoted to 
customers. He made several phone 
calls on buying and selling problems 

In Case No. 3, the manager took 
time to do some customer relations 
work. During the 14-minute visit and 
“coffee break” he was able to survey 
conditions in the community, discuss 
a few recommended practices and one 
specific feeding problem. This seemed 
to be appreciated by the customers, 
and it helped the manager to get a 
feel of his customers’ pulse 

Break-Down of Work 

On the basis of a full day's activi- 
ties, the following break-down of the 
manager's work was developed: 


|. Office work (mostly clerical) .. 40% 
2. Customer service ......... - 20% 
3. Instructions to feed mill heip 13% 
4. Instructions to office help ..... 3% 
5. Handling tickets, orders or 

statements ......64. ebeveceee 9% 
6. Telephone conversations <add 6% 
7. Instructions to haulers ..... 4% 
8. Testing grain ........4.. ‘een 1% 
ee 2 oe rarer? 2% 
10. Attention to visitors . ‘ 1% 
11. Miscellaneous (markets, mail, 

PT HD (005 b0d6s 02000008 1% 
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Since many feed mill managers are 
combination owner-managers, as well 
as contributors of labor to the feed 
business, duties become so numerous 
that needed managerial time fre- 
quently is crowded out. How to find 
additional management time is a big 
problem. 

Suggestions 

A close examination of a day's 
schedule will sometimes suggest items 
that could be eliminated or delegated 
to other workers. In one instance, the 
posting of a township map near the 
office door reduced time for instruc- 
tions to haulers. Cross checks on 
bookkeeping might reduce time on 
clerical duties. A partitioned office 
sometimes reduces attention to office 
details. An “organized” coffee break 
may group customer contacts to ad- 
vantage 

The best suggestions can be ar- 
rived at by checking your own work 
schedule at different times and then 
having the courage to ask yourself 
the right questions about it. You may 
be able to do more real managing to 
your own profit. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LifFE—— 


New Sales Manager 


Named for Ehrsam Co. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS R. K. 
Yancy, Riverside, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing 
Co. He will succeed John F. Heimo- 
vics, who has resigned. 

BREAD S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
OFFICE BUILDING 

WINNIPEG—The Alberta Wheat 
Pool is to build a new office struc- 
ture costing an estimated $1.5 mil- 
lion. The six-story building will be 
located in Calgary one city block 
from the organization's present office 





Buhler Brothers [Canada], Ltd., 


Expands Technical Organization 


TORONTO—The technical staff of 
the milling division of Buhler Broth- 
ers (Canada), Ltd., milling engineers, 
has been strengthened in recent 
months by the addition of three ex- 
perienced men as part of the or- 
ganization’s expansion in North 
America. (The Northwestern Miller, 
April 9, 1957, page 25.) The trio in- 
cludes Alfons Ittensohn, Hans Traber 
and Ernest Wick 

Mr. Ittensohn, who has heen with 
Buhler for more than 11 years, 
served for eight years with the Ital- 
ian office of Buhler, where he had 
the technical responsibility for the 
design of many pneumatic mills. He 
is assistant manager of the milling 
division of Buhler in Canada 

Mr. Traber had his basic training 
as a miller in various flour mills in 





Alfons Ittensohn 


Hans Traber 


Switzerland and then accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of three fiour 
mills in Colombia, in which he re- 
mained for eight years. In 1955 he 
returned to Switzerland and joined 
Buhler in Uzwil. After serving a year 
in the flow sheet department, he 
came to Toronto in 1956 where he is 
in charge of sales and flow sheet 
work 

Mr. Wick, whose father is also with 
Buhler, made his apprenticeship as a 
draftsman at Uzwil, and later gradu 
ated from the Technical Institute in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He spent three 
years as chief erector for a Swiss 
elevator company in India, returning 
from there in 1954. After another 
two years of training in Uzwil, he 
joined Buhler in May, 1956, and is 
now stationed in Winnipeg as the 
representative for western Canada. 


Ernest Wick 


» 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 


WV WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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You canmake separations 


SOME GRAIN 
iS LONG 








Mansy grains are almost identical 
in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate if it were not for 
marked differences in their /engths. 
Oats, for example, are longer than 
wheat; cockle, on the other hand, is 
shorter than wheat. Because of these 
length differences, the Carter Dis 
Separator can make exact separations. 
By means of Carter Discs, which con- 
tain hundreds of undercut pockets, 
the grains or seeds are selected or 
rejected according to length. As the 
discs revolve through the grain or 
mixture, the pockets lift out the 
material they are designed to carry, 


and positively reject anything longer. 


Take advantage of this accurate 
method of length separation. Install 
Carter Disc Separators now! 











differ in length : 


SOME IS Fey Some Is 
MEDIUM fe 





HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Ninteenth Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Engineers and manufacturers 
of grain cleaning machinery 
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THE GREAT CONSPIRACY 


EVIEWING the current manifestations of 
R food faddism, William B. Bradley of the 
American Institute of Baking appeared before the 
Georgia Public Health Assn. in mid-May to press 
home his belief that countering the food fadd st 
with more effective spreading of reliable informa- 
tion about human nutrition is one of the public 
health officer’s imperative duties. 

Some of Mr. Bradley's more distressing find- 
ings in the field of food faddism were reported on 
this page in the issue of July 2. His greatest con- 
cern, he said, was for the iniquity of the many 
food cranks who bring their ideas to the public 
through books published by the less reputable pub- 
lishing houses, through sensational magazines and 
from public platforms, promising long life or more 
youthful appearance to anyone whc may succumb 
to their persuations 

Food faddism in such quarters is easily recog- 
nized aid Mr. Bradley. “However, food faddism 
may emanate from more hallowed halls. This, in 
my opinion, is more important than the food fad- 
dism displayed by those whom we all recognize 
readily as faddists, because it is apt to be accepted 
even by those who have some rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the subject. One would not expect to find 
food faddism in the Congressional Record, which 
chronicles the actions of Congress, but occasional- 
ly members of Congress subscribe to food faddist 
ideas which become recorded for posterity. As an 
example of this, I would like to cite a statement 
introduced by the Hon. Usher L. Burdick, repre- 

entative from North Dakota. This statement ap- 


peared in the Congressional Record of March 7 
Previously, Mr. Burdick had issued a statement 
to the press on the same subject for release on 


March 7. This statement, postage free, was distrib- 
the country. Mr. Burdick's statement 
vas based on and included a petition to Congress 
by the Massachusetts Women’s Political Club of 


uted acro 


Boston. The petition constituted an attack on the 
food industry and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which were accused of collusion to block the 


enforcement of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act.” 
Mr. Bradley quoted these paragraphs from the 
petition 


The Massachusetts Women's Political Club 


hereby petitions the Congress of the U.S. to make 
i thorough investigation into a matter of far 
reater importance to this country than the 


threat of communism or atomic warfare, because 
] It is more insidious, hidden, and unrecog- 
nized by either the public or the Congress 
It stems from presumably reputable and 
respected citizens within our midst. 
3. It exerts more power than the Congress 


1. It propagandizes our people and the con 
ressional members into a false sense of security 


5 It stamps out freedom of speech and of 


6. It is slowly but surely destroying our 


people more effectively than will ever be done by 
lore n power 

We refer to a most powerful combination of 

American Medical Assn., the chemical and 

terest ind the refiners and processors of 

ur foods, all using the Health, Welfare and Edu- 

t Department with its expediter, the Food 

Drug Administration, to protect their huge 

fil nvestments and profits to the detriment 
t health and future welfare of our people.” 

ual readin f the petition,”’ commented 

Mr. Bradley, “indicates that those who drew it up 

fluenced by the teachings of the Lee Founda- 

t Nutritional Research and the American 

Acade f Nutrition. The petition also indicates 

ipport of soston health food purveyor recently 

| ecuted by the Food and Drug Administration 

Th tatement in the Congressional! Record is 

t ng to influence many people because of the 


nature f the publication. The petition would in- 
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fluence no one who has any knowledge of nutri- 
tion. However, it appears to have influenced Mr 
Burdick, who in turn resorted to a press release 
to get wide circulation and thus influence a sig- 
nificant proportion of the population. The press 
release is also more important than the item in 
the Congressional Record because it would seem 
to be an expression of the considered thought of 
a responsible individual in government who had 
reached some definite conclusions as a result of 
careful study.” 

‘*The poisons used in Coca-Cola,’ "’ quoted M1 
Bradley from the release, “ ‘are clearly in violation 
of the Wiley law, but the Coca-Cola business goes 
merrily on. A tooth immersed in this drink has 
been proved to be totally dissolved in 30 days, yet 
chemicals are used in city water supplies to pre 
vent tooth decay, without any competent analysis 
to indicate what deleterious affects may result.’ ' 

Mr. Burdick’s violent remarks about Coca-Cola 
were withdrawn almost immediately, but despite 
the urgent suggestion of Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, equally violent asper 
sions upon chemical additives in food, and par 
ticularly in bread, were allowed to stand by the 
North Dakota statesman as written 

“There seems to be a well-formed conspiracy 
between the big chemical companies and the 
American Medical Assn, to inject these poisonou 
chemicals into food," said Mr. Burdick, “not for 
the safety of public health, but for the profits ari 
ing from the manufacture of the chemicals. An ex 
amination of the records leaves little in doubt a 
to the facts of this conspiracy 


BREAD 1S THE BTAF t 


THE FARMER’S SHARE. HOW 
BIG SHOULD IT BE? 
HE perennial if not perpetual inquiri« of 
do-gooding bureaucrats and congressmen in 
to “the farmer's share of the consumer's food dol 


lar’’ appear to be motivated by a conviction that 
the farmer's share, by some sort of skulduggery, | 


not large enough. When. th farmer hare 

seems to decrease relative to the hares" of pro 
cessor and distributor, the immediate conclusion 
is that the farmer is being feloniously abused and 
something ought to be done about it. Though in 
quiries, official or otherwise, always disclose that 


changes in the “share” relationships result chief 
ly from values and services added by distributor 


and processors, the do-goode: t this point are 


prone to take refuge in a theory that such plus 
values, which must claim their share of the con 
sumer’s food dollar, actually reduce the farmer 

share, and therefore logically are to be condemned 


and if possible proscribed 


Confutation of this facile theory come it the 
moment from an unexpected ures i statement 
of the National Planning Assn. of how it would ag 
grandize agriculture. A member of the ocia 
tion's agriculture committee provid the refu 
tation, by dissenting vigorous! in a footnote 
from the tenet of most o* his {: planners that 
“one of the problems limitin neormne f farme 
is the persistent increase ir keting margin 


for food.” He says 

“The statement probably uld be difficult to 
sustain, even if data were available by which it 
could be tested. There is no proof that what } 
called ‘the increase in marketing margins for food 
holds down the incomes of farmers. On the con 


trary, there is reason to believe that some in 
creases in ‘marketing margins’ may have helped 
to sustain farmers’ incomes, by helping sustain 
demand for food against the competition of other 
oods. For example, the processing of frozen 
foods is part of ‘the marketing margin,’ which has 
made possible the development of frozen juices, 
vegetables, “TV dinners,’ and other attractive food 
items. Actually, what is called ‘marketing mat 
gin’ is in many cases what the consumer is pet 
fectly willing to pay for services—-not for tarm 
products. The housewife is willing to pay for the 
services of a che!——in the case of “TV dinners.’ This 
increases the marketing margin but does not nec 
essarily reduce the farmers’ incomes,” 

lhe many plus values added to wheat by pro 
cessors and distributors bear testimony to the 
truth of this observation, which unhappily does 
not appear to be within the comprehension of most 
of the Washington investigators who, in truth, 
seek not so much for rationalization as for a po 
litically indictable malefactor 

Another sharp correction of prevalent “farm 
er's share’ misconceptions comes currently from 
Ron Kennedy, vice president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co,, Minneapolis, who recently addressed mem 
bers of the Farm Bureau of northwestern Minne 
sota counties 

“The so-called middlemen,’ Mr. Kennedy told 
these farmers, “far from taking something away 
from the farmer, are actually adding an impor 
tant ‘plus’ to the farmers’ efforts.” 

Exhibiting sacks of flour ranging from 100-lb 
weight down to 2%-lb. sizes, and some of the mix 
packages now available in the grocery store, Mt 
Kennedy demonstrated the effect of these plus 
values in reducing the mathematical “farmer's 
share” of the consumer's food dollar at the same 
time that they improve the farmer's market 

“If the mills had not gotten into this new 
packaging he said if somebody hadn't done 
these things to your product to make it sell in 
the grocery store, we would be selling even less 
wheat than we are today. To those who may sus 
pect that the flour milling business is gaining 
extortionate profits’ out of performing this set 
vice, I should point out that in this highly compe. 
titive industry the profits after taxes are running 
well under 3% of sales--an exceptionally low 
profit business. We are truly a team with the one 
iim of pleasing the individual who finally is going 
to tell us all what we must do and what kind of 
business decisions we must make—the consumet 
who puts up the money.’ 

Mr. Kennedy's conclusion is that there is no 
uch thing as a fixed or magic number that in 
dicates anyone's “share” of the consumer dollar 
The term obviously is meaningless, though it is 
dangerously convenient and hazardou in the 
hands of our political agriculturists 


ener & THe Gare rw wre 


A western farm organ, so the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., informs us, has wiped out the law of supply 
and demand with a single stroke of the editorial 
pen, or at least with a few savage one-finger pecks 
at the editorial typewriter. Specifically, the edi 
torial execution was in these words: “Under 
present-day economy, the so-called law of supply 
and demand has lost any meaning it might ever 
have had.” In certain practical aspects the state 
ment seems correct enough—up to the last five 
words. In a planned and controlled economy what 
place, indeed, has the law of supply and demand? 
Thus the western farm organ's statement has 
novelty and significance only as one of the char 
acteristic manifestations of the philosophy of 
controlled economy in a welfare state. It matches 
in subversive asininity another “liberal” notion 
recently reported on this page—the pronounce 
ment of some one in the office of the Social 
Security commissioner in Washington, to the 
effect that thrift is as old-fashioned as the Puri 
tan Fathers 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Heavy Carryover 
Seen in Canada 


There is every indication that Can- 
ada will close out the current crop 
year.on July 31 with a wheat carry- 
over of record proportions, Unofficial 
vovernment estimates suggest the 
total will be 640 million bushels, but 
Chris Hansen, president of the Sas 
katchewan Farmers’ Union, says this 
is too low. He predicts a total of 670 
million bushels, 

The all time high was 602 million 
bushels established in 1954. The post- 
war average in Canada is only 200 
million bushels. 
Prospects are for another good 
wheat crop on the prairies this sea- 
on. Whether the crop be good or 


bad the new Canadian government 
of John Diefenbaker’s Conservative 
party is faced with a dilemma. The 


marketing burden is increasing and 
traders consider that the government 
instruct the Canadian Wheat 
Board to introduce some drastic mat 


will 


keting measures, 
The U.S, is still being raked by 
heavy Canadian fire; the target in 


particular is the Publie Law 480 pro- 
yram and already the new minister 
of trade and commerce, Gordon 
Churchill, has gone into action by 
letting off a blast at the American 
policy. U.S. “give-aways” are looked 
upon as providing much unfair com- 
petition for Canadian wheat growers 
and flour millers, 

What the government will do is 
anybody's guess. Mr. Diefenbaker has 
been in London attending the meet- 
ing of Commonwealth prime minis- 
ters and no action is expected immed- 
lately 

Farmers are calling for some relief 
action. Mr. Hansen says he doubts 
whether some farmers can even pay 
their harvest expenses, Wheat stored 
farm because the elevators 
cannot take it does not rate for pay- 


on the 


ment from the wheat board. This 
means that the farmers’ cash posi- 
tion is tight; it also means that the 


manufacturers in the east are losing 
their once-lush markets with the 
monied wheat producers. It is at such 
that industrial interests add 
to the pleas for aid for farmers. 
which means “out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket re 


a tage 


Sales Action 
In Philippines 


\-flour mission from Australia has 
been touring the Philippines. Organ- 
ized by the flour export promotion 
committee, a joint government-indus- 
try organization, the p'an is to exam- 
ine at first hand the prospects of in- 
creasing sales of Australian flour in 
the area 

In doing this, the Australians will 
come up against the well-entrenched 
American millers, operating at a 
more favorable import tariff rate, 
and against the Canadians, On top of 


that will be the eventual establish- 
ment of a flour mill, and it is re- 
ported that Australian money is to 


be invested in the project, 

The government of the Philippines 
may be interested in the Australian 
sales effort. One trader suggests the 
authorities are even encouraging it. 


Flour could be bought from Aus- 
tralia for soft currency, thus ena- 
bling dollars, now spent in North 


@ flour the Philippines requires— the 


America for flour, to be 
other purposes. 

Currently, Australia is selling flour 
to the value of $492,000 a year: there 
has been a significant increase in 
business during the past vear or two 
Australia could not supply all the 


used for 


hard wheat flour must come from 
North America. But North American 
trade will be jeopardized if the proj 
ect for a new mill goes through. The 
Philippines could import hard wheat 
from North America, and take it 
soft wheat flour from Australia. Re 
sult: A dwindling business for th 
American and Canadian 


Watch Russia. 
Trade Warns 


International that 
the latest developments in Russia 
could have repercussions on commod 
ity markets. The Khrushchev 
obviously intends to 


millers 


marketmen say 


regime 


ware economit 


war with the capitalistic countries 
and that regime is now firmly en 
trenched 

One method would he to dump 


commodities on world markets in or 
der to disrupt prices. This is part of 
the communistic pattern for advance 
ment laid down by Lenin. Wheat and 
flour could be component parts of 
such a p'an for the Russian rulers 
do not care if their own people go 
short. Heavy exports of coarse grains 
have been made in the and 
these, too, could be dumped on ex 
port markets 

Would it pay to ship flour into ex 
port markets? Traders say not 
if the prices charged 


past 


even 


were in line 


with costs and haulage charges. But 
the Russians will do it if it suits 
their book. 

Already there are reports that 
Russia has offered to supply both 
wheat and flour to Ceylon at prices 


below world levels. The suggestion 
that wheat has been offered is dis 
counted in trade circles the 
island has no flour mills. Credence, 
however, is given to the story that 
flour has been offered. Russia did 
offer flour to Ceylon some years ago 
at a time when the Canadian millers 


because 


were doing business there in com 
petition with the Australians, That 
offer was refused on the grounds 


that the quality was too low 


Traders believe that on this oc 


casion the Ceylon government might 
be disposed to accept a Russian offer 
of flour. Other reports indicate that 
Russia has large stocks of surplus 
wheat which might be made avail- 
able at cut rates. 


Wage Claim Put 
To U.K. Millers 


The British millers are faced with 
a wage claim amounting to the equiv- 
alent of $1.47 a week. The claim is 
on the basic minimum wage of $20.93 
a week, with proportionate increases 


sought for those above the basic min- 


imum 
The British milling industry em- 
ploys aboyt 11,000 workers 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG—Canada cleared 5,- 


975,000 bu. wheat and flour to export 
destinations in the week ended July 
1, or 300,000 bu. less than the pre- 
vious week. The latest total included 
976,000 bu. in the form of flour com- 
pared with 598,000 seven days earlier 


The IWA flour export totals were 
identical for both weeks—-23,000 bu 
in terms of wheat. 


Exports clearances of wheat only 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries totaled 1,431,000 bu. and 
included 808,000 for Germany; 455,- 
000 for Japan; and 153,000 bu. for 
Jelyium, while the balance cleared 
to El Salvador 

Class 2 wheat exports aggregated 
3,968,000 bu. and of this 1,693,000 
went to the U.K.; 737,000 to Poland; 
556,000 to the Netherlands; 362,000 


to Japan; 312,000 to Belgium; 147,- 
000 to Germany; and 77,000 bu. to 
Switzerland. Of the remainder Port- 


uguese East Africa took slightly more 
than Italy 


BREAO iS THE STAFF f re 


Canadian Export Trade 
Plans Meeting Nov. 29 


TORONTO——-Harry J Dowsett, 
secretary of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee, has announced that 
the annual general meeting will be 
held in the Ontario Club, Toronto 
on Nov. 29. 

The committee represents almost 
the whole of Canada’s flour export- 
ing potential and is engaged in pro- 
motional work in foreign markets 
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Extension of Flour 
Export Payments 
Given Approval 


WASHINGTON—Extension of cur- 


rent export payments on flour to 
sales to Army and Air Force ex- 
change service installations abroad 
has been authorized by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The action was taken by USDA 


at the request of the Army and Air 
Force exchange service. USDA of- 
ficia's said that similar government 
services with installations abroad, 
which also use non-appropriated 
funds, may request authority to pur- 


chase under the same export sales 
arrangements 

Prior to this action, export pay- 
ments on flour have not been avail- 


able to commercial exporters in con- 
nection with flour to the military ex- 
change services since the regulations 
restricted such payments to 
made to foreign buyers. The action 
taken will provide for a uniform pol- 
icy with respect to the exchange 
service, USDA officials explained 
The Army and Air Force exchange 
service previously was declared eligi- 
ble to procure other Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned agricultural com- 
modities at CCC's export sales prices. 
It is estimated that quantities of 
flour sold to the exchange service 
would be extremely small in compar 
ison with other sales under the over- 
all wheat and flour export program 


sales 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AACC Annual Meeting 


Dates Announced 


ST. PAUL—The American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists wi!l hold its 
43rd annual meeting April 7-11, 1958, 
in Cincinnati at the Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, William B. Bradley, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
president of AACC, has announced 

James W. Evans, director of re- 
search, American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., will be program chairman; 
Ralph C. Lakamp of the Kroger 


Food Foundation, Cincinnati, will be 
in charge of local arrangements 
More than 500 cereal chemists are 


expected to attend 


BREA THE STAFF OF re 


HUNGARIAN GRAIN CONTROLS 

LONDON The Communist gov- 
ernment of Hungary has restored 
regulations ordering farmers to deliv- 
er bread grain only to official buyers 
The measure is necessary, Officials 
say, to insure the build-up of stocks 





JANADIAN EXHIBIT—Canada’s Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has taken to the roads leading to prairie fairs 








part of the exhibit. In the foreground are a few pieces 








and exhibitions with a specially-designed trailer truck. 
Scenes on the trailer's sides, left, show the various stages 
of grain handling, the country elevator, railway train, 
lakehead terminal elevator and lake grain carrier. Sam- 
ples of patent flour, low grade flour, farina and other 
cereal byproducts, center, are featured in the exhibit. A 
map of Canada is used as a backdrop for this particular 


of equipment used in grading grain from prairie farms. 
Bins containing samples of many of the grades of grains 
harvested from the fields of western Canadian farms, 
right, show at first hand the qualities of particular 
grades. The exhibit will move across the three prairie 
provinces during the next three years to show farmers 
the work being done on their behalf by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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Enjoy a New Sandwich Treat Today 


Top 20° 


PRIZED 


~ = GwS BUY 2-DECKER 


SANDWICH MONTH POSTER—One of a series of 18 21 inch by 28 inch 
full-color “Sandwich Time” posters available from the Wheat Flour Institute 
is shown above. Each one of these “silent salesmen” features a sandwich meal 
with at least five or more different items of food. Eight posters show “Prize 
Winner” sandwich meals, including the “Grand Champion of the Year.” 








Evidence of chain baker partici- 
pation comes in the report of the 
sale of millions of “Sandwich Time” 
end labels for wrapped commercial 


SANDWICH MONTH 








bread. Another baker plans distribu- 


31 at a national pre party in New tion of two million recipes. Still an- 
York Cit other works the Sandwich Time 
A different approach for exploita- theme into a complete advertising 

f Sandwich Month comes from CAMmpalgn. 
the West Coast where Leslie Salt The drive behind complete sand- 
’ | up more than 5,000 stores Wich meals is spurred even further 
major chains and independ- by U.S. Department of Agriculture 


nakine Sandwich Month the food promotion personnel. 
promotion ever undertaken Additional information and details 
rea, Leslie Salt purchased of specific activity by individual par- 
30,000 full-color point-of-  ticipant-sponsors may be obtained by 
ters with brand imprint to writing the Wheat Flour Institute, 
capture the eye of West Coast shop- Coordinating “August - is - Sandwich 


Time,” 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GueTen,”’ Melbourne 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd.” 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Canta Apprees, “GILLESPIE,” Sypwsy 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Surars" 1604 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.$.W., Australia 




















JAMES Renannenn: & Sons 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE ~ WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 









CASLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 








‘Company a waded’ 


MIL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
i 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ForToanny” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


so 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


in bakers’ or family flour. Prices de- 
clined 10@15¢ from the week before. 
Demand was light and only small, 
short-time orders were reported, A 
weakening in cash wheat premiums 
was partially blamed for the decline 
in flour prices, Low test weight and 
low protein content were being re- 
ported from elevators in the area, 
which gave impetus to interest in ald 
wheat. Mill output was strong at a 
six-day level but outlook was for a 
four-day schedule this week. Qucta- 
tions July 5, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $6.30@6.40; bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.60@5.65; 
standard patent $5.50@5,55. 

Oklahoma City: Seasonal slowness 
prevails in the flour market, Prices 
have advanced 20¢ on family flour 
and declined 9¢ on bakery, Quotations 
July 5, delivered Oklahoma points, 
earlots: Family short patent $7.20@ 
7.40, standard $6.50@6,70; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $6,06@6.16, 
95% standard patent $5.96@6.06, 
straight grade $5.91@6.01, Truck lots 
higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales were slow in 
the central states during the week 
ending July 8, after a previous period 
of buying. Some mills reported a few 
fill-in sales of spring and hard wheat 
for as much as two weeks coverage. 
But total sales only averaged 304 
35% of five-day milling capacity. 

In recent years the July 4 holiday 
week has usually showed a period of 
heavy bookings of new crop flour by 
large and small bakers, When the 
season's big trade will develop § this 
year is still unknown. It is expected 
that it will be deferred longer than 
usual, and possibly not until the full 
weight of new crop wheat movement 
is reflected in markets, 

The price of family flour went up 
20¢ during the period, but there were 
no immediate bookings. 

Quotations July 5: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.03@6.35, standard $5.934 
6.25, clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter 
short $5.88@6.15; 95% patent $5.784 
6.05, clear $5.28@5.90; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter high ratio $7.36@ 
7.85, soft winter short $6.66@7, stand- 
ard $6.05, clear $4.77@5.35; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $5.35@5,45. 

St. Louis: Flour business in this 
area the past week was pretty good. 
Large users are starting to make pur- 
chases to build up backlogs, in some 
cases for as much as 60 days, Small 
bakers are still buying on a p.d.s. 
however, The trade in general 
taking on as libera) supplies 
as in other years, pending movement 
of new crop which is being held up by 
weather conditions. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Clears and low 
grades were fair, Package goods are 
moving slowly. 

Quotations July 5, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.80, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.40. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.65, 
clears $5.35; hard winter short patent 


basis 


is not 


$6.20, standard $6.05, clears 
spring wheat short patent 
standard $6.65, clears $6.50. 


East 


Buffalo; There was little in the way 
of flour sales last week. Prices slipped 
sharply on a reduction in premiums 
Spring flour was down 14¢ and Kan 
sas was off 12¢. 

Consumers of Kansas flour are 
holding back from the market and 
awaiting heavier receipts to test 
prices. Current levels are still above 
their liking. Some wheat has arrived 
at terminals, but not enough to put 
any pressure on the market 

Clear flours held unchanged and 
still are tight. Cake flour also was 
unchanged but pastry flour declined 
5¢. Here, too, buyers are waiting for 
heavier receipts before taking 
action. 

One mill spokesman said his com- 
pany’s shipping directions were not 
as good as they should be. And local 
bakeries say their sales volume has 
not come up to expectations, 

Export activity was below a week 
ago but there still is a substantial 
amount of trade in the offing. Some of 
the decline was attributed to the de- 
lay in harvesting. 

Flour output here was exceptional- 
ly high for a holiday week and only 
slightly below the preceding week's 
big total. One mill put in a full 7 
days, two worked 6 days, two 5 days 
and the remaining mill worked 4%% 
days. 

Quotations July 5: 


$5.40; 
$6.75 


any 


Spring family 


$7.80, high gluten $6.8277.02, short 
$6.47 @6.67, standard $6.37@6.62, 
straight $6.57, first clear $5.92@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.51@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.36@6.60, first clear $6.06; soft 
winter short patent $7.73@8.08, 
standard $7.03@7.38, straight $5.70@ 
6.08, first clear $4.77@5.23. 

New York: The combination of the 
opening of vacation season, a busi- 
ness week fractured by a long holi- 
day, and a trade historically holding 
back pending developments of the 
new crop, contributed to an extreme- 
ly dull week in flour sales. 

The potential for hard winter 
wheat flours is good, but buyers are 
awaiting a clearer crop picture. Trade 
opinion indicates that larger buyers 
will continue to sit on the sidelines 
in anticipation of expected lower 
prices. 

Spring wheat flour buyers are also 
expected to follow the recent pattern 
of cautious buying, looking for a bet- 
ter price later in the season 

The customary seasonal lag in fam- 
ily flour and semolina has set in fol- 
lowing fairly active bookings the past 
few weeks. 

Quotations July 5: Spring short 
patent $6.73@6.83, standard patent 
$6.6306.73, high gluten $7.08@7.18, 
clears $6.20@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.57@6.67, standard $6.42@ 
6.52; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.03@ 
7.63, soft wheat high ratio $6.50@ 
7.90; family $7.60. 

Boston: Flour values reacted sharp- 
ly in the local market last week, prac- 
tically cancelling the sharp advance 








For QUICK ny BEAUTIFUL Desserts 


Start with Our Angel Food Cake! 


SUMMER SALES APPEAL—Pictured above is one of the full-color posters 
being distributed by the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands Inc., to 
U.S. bakers as Fleischmann’s “Summer Sell-o-Rama” kit for angel food cakes. 
The poster is 18 by 20 in. and can be used alone or surrounded by four smaller 
posters which also come with the kit. The memo at the bottom reminds bak- 
ers that “now is the time to sell angel food cakes because the price is right 


and the time is ripe!” 


experienced in the preceding week 
when quotations soared to the high- 
est level in about a year. 

Springs were unchanged to 14¢ net 
lower for the week with first clears 
managing to maintain some measure 
of price stability. Hard winters 
slumped 17¢. All types of soft wheat 
flour were unchanged during the 
week, 

Dealers reported that local trading 
activity was almost at a standstill. 
Practically all segments of the trade 
were awaiting the possibility of fur- 


ther price recessions. As weather 
conditions were retarding the new 
crop harvest, most of the buying, 


when necessary, was on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Mill agents, however, 
were extremely hopeful that the cur- 
rent situation would be clarified soon. 
The flour movement at this time of 
the year is traditionally heavy. The 
general belief in the trade is that 
balances are extremely light and that 
any substantial price concessions 
would be quite attractive. 

Favorable crop advices from the 
spring wheat territory have had the 
effect of keeping purchases of this 
type of flour at a minimum. 

Quotations July 6: Spring short 
patent $6.8606.96, standard $6.76@ 
6.86, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.220@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard $6.50@ 
6.60, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05@ 
7.65, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67@6.07: soft wheat flour, high 
ratio, $6.52@7.92; family $7.62. 

Philadelphia: Activity in the local 
flour market continued at a snail's 
pace last week as most buyers were 
reluctant to cut from. their 
adopted policy of waiting out the 
market. Adding to the inactivity was 
the opening of the summer vacation 
season and the expected slowdown in 
transactions because of the July 4 
holidays 

Metropolitan area sales of baked 
goods were reported to be spotty be- 
cause of the vacation season. There 
were some hand-to-mouth purchases 
which helped to keep dealings from 
coming to a standstill. 

Quotations July 5, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.25 
77.35, short patent $6.90@7, stand- 
ard $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.70@ 
6.80; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby $5.40@5.50. 


loose 


Pittsburgh: Small fill-ins have been 
the only flour sales made in city and 
tri-state areas the past week. How- 
ever, local representatives of flour 
mills report that bakers and flour 
brokers are showing more interest in 
quotations. Those who can are defer- 
ring commitments until they have 
new crop details, however. Any sales 
consummated are on the basis of 
p.d.s. and commitments not longer 
than 30 days have been advised. Fam- 
ily flour sales were normal all last 
week and protection at the old price 
brought some buying. Directions in 
family flour are normal for this sea- 
son of the year. Directions on other 
patents continue fairly good to good. 
There are no sales of new crop re- 
ported, but rumors of offerings by a 
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few mills persist. Bakers report good 
sales over the holiday as weather was 
pleasant and outings at an all-time 
high. 

Quotations July 6, carlots, cottons, 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.3206.62, short $6.42@6.72; 
spring standard patent $6.58@6.82, 
medium $6.63@6.87, short $6.68@ 
6.92, first clear $6.25@6.55; high 
gluten $7.03@7.32; advertised family 
flour $7.80; unadvertised family flour 
$6.80@7.32; pastry and cake flours 
$5.56 @7.73 


South 


New Orleans: Flour 
tremely 


sales were ex- 
slack during the past week, 
with the majority of buyers pursuing 
a waiting policy. P.d.s. orders ac- 
counted for the bulk of the limited 
All of the trade seems to be 
looking for easier prices and is con- 
tent to work down existing contracts 
before reentering the market. Miils 
were not pressing for sales and ap- 
parently were not anxious to book 
the baking and jobbing trades for the 
customary 120 days or longer. Hard 
winters enjoyed the greater percent- 
age of the small volume of sales. Con- 
tinued strength in northern spring 
wheat flours was definitely a deter- 
rent towards any interest being 
shown in this type. Cracker and 
bakers also appeared to be 
content to work down existing con- 
tracts. Cake flour sales were at a low 
level, with slight interest being shown 
for other than nearby requirements. 


busines 


cor kie 


Family flour business was quiet, 
with bakers and wholesalers cleaning 
out their bookings 

Shipping directions continue to 
show a slight decrease, which is usual 
for this season. Stocks on hand con- 
tinue to show a gradual decline and, 
while on the low side, are sufficient 
to care for the demand 

Export sales and interest were ex- 
tremely quiet, with only scattered 
lots being worked to the Americas, 
but no business to Venezuela. Busi- 
ness is pending with Amsterdam, but 
so far their price ideas are too low. 
No further business with Europe was 
reported 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 Ib. mu‘tiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.25, standard $5.95@6.10, first 
wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.65@6.85, standard 
$6.454 6.65, first clear $5.95@6.25, 
high luten $6.90@7.10: soft wheat 
short patent $5.70@6.05, straight 
$5.30@5.60, first clear $4.70@5.15, 


clear $5.30@5.60; spring 
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100’s papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour business is dull 
at present, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations July 5: $3.85, 100 Ib. in ex- 
port cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
for export. There is still plenty of old 
crop winter wheat available, with the 
price at $1.30 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 
The growing crop is developing well, 
and an early harvest is expected, pro- 
viding weather conditions are good. 

Winnipeg: Mills cleared 250,400 
sacks of Canadian flour for export in 
the week ended July 4. This was only 
600 sacks less than the previous 
week. Both weekly totals included 
the identical figure of 10,000 sacks for 
IWA countries. Domestic trade is 
moderate and supplies, with mills 
operating on a short week, are keep- 
ing pace with orders. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations July 6: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100's, $5.70@ 
6.10; second patents, cottons, $5.45@ 
5.85; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.50@4.70. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ters are still stunned by the sharp 
boost in the Philippine Islands import 
duties which has virtually forced 
Canadian offerings from the market 
in Manila and permitted American 
mills to take over the business almost 
at will. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 2, page 12.) 

Cables from the islands during the 
week emphasized the precarious posi- 
tion of Canadian suppliers who now 
see the landed cost of their flour rise 
to 51% c. & f. In contrast, American 
mills are faced only with an increase 
of 25% of that facing Canadian and 
Australian suppliers 

Steamship lines sailing from here 
this month will be moving sales book- 
ed some time ago, but the volume to 
leave here in August is expected to 
be very small. Importers in Manila 
are reportedly adopting a wait and 
see policy and trusting that assist- 
ance will be forthcoming from the 
Canadian end to enable Manila im- 
porters to compete with U.S. brands. 
So far no such move has been ap- 
parent on this side 

Other outlets for Canadian flour 
show little change. 


23 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end m 


lfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks 


f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $37.50@38.00 $33.50@34.00 $40.00@40.75 $ @49.00 $ 47.50 
Standard midds 41 .00@4) .50 37.00@37.50 42.50@43.25 @50 00 50 00@50.50 
Flour midd 46.50@47.00 42.00@42.50 4 
Red dog 49.50@51.00 43 50@46.00 53.00@54.00 @54 00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bra $34 somes 75 $39.50@40.00 $42.50@43.50 $4600@47.25 § 
Shorts 38. 00@38 50 43.50@44.00 46.50@47.50 48 00@49.25 
Milly & 43.00@44 50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $46 .00@47.00 $ $ $54.00@55.00 
Winnipeg 35 00@43 00 40.00@43 00 43.00@45 00 





Domestic flour sales are steady 
Quotations July 5 Hard wheat 
grinds, first patents in cottons $5.95 
bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper bags 
and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 
flour to the trade, $6.70; Ontario cake 


flour $7.35 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Locally, the milfeed 
markets were quiet the past week, 
with prices firm to 50¢ off. A 4-day 
week and the consequent curtailment 
of running time gave a strong under 
tone to quotations. Midway through 
the period, about July 3, a fal 
amount of trading developed in bulk 
middlings and bran. It was accom 
panied by some buying of sacked 
feeds by the country trade, but noth 
ing more than light amounts 

The week ended July 5 with sup- 
plies apparently adequate to handle 
demands which might develop during 
the current week 

ted dog and flour midds, were fair 
ly active locally last week, apparent 
ly a slopover from buyers unable to 
get immediate delivery in the Fast 
and as far west as Chicago 

Quotations July 5: Bran $33.50@34 
standard midds. $37@37.50, flour 
midds. $42742.50, red dog $43.50@ 
46 

Kansas City: Reduced millfeed de 
mand in the Southwest forced price 
declines in the week ending July & 
Declines ranged from 50¢ on bulk 
bran and shorts to $1.50 on sacked 
shorts. Sacked bran and bulk midds 
were off about $1 from a week 
earlier. Even reduced running time of 
mills in the area could not offset the 
lack of demand, and prices slid, espe 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. Ali quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


cially at the end of the week, Sup 
plies were termed adequate, with 
more shorts than bran available. Pre- 
viously, prices had been strong with 
limited offerings finding good demand 
from the country trade and feed mix 
ers, Quotations July 8, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $34@34.75, shorts $38 
038.50, sacked; bran $324032.50, 
shorts $35.50@36, middlings $344 
34.50, bulk. 


Oklahoma City: Activity on bran 
was exceptionally good and demand 
for shorts fair Prices closed 50¢ 
higher on bran and unchanged on 
shorts. Quotations July 5, straight 
ears: Bran $37.25@38.25, millrun 
$39.250 40.25, shorts $41,25@42.25 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fat 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts, Offerings were 
adequate, Bran declined 25@75¢ ton 
and shorts 50¢@$1 ton, Quotations 
July 5, basis Kansas City Bran 
$34.750435.25, shorts $38.75@39.25 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was off slightly from the preceding 
week in the Hutchinson area, with 
a 50¢ drop for both bran and shorts 
Buying, though weaker, was steady 
enough to consume all supplies, Quo- 
tations July 6, basis Kansas City, per 
ton sacked Bran $34.50@35.25, 
shorts $38.50@39.25 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
and good for shorts. Prices of both 
feeds were unchanged, Supplies of bran 
were plentiful, but shorts were in a 
tight position, Quotations July 5, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $34.50@35, 
gray shorts $39,500 $40 

Fort Worth: Demand was active 
for bran last week with light offer- 
ings. Shorts were in slow demand 
with moderate offerings. Quotations 
July 5, burlap bran $42.50043,50, 
gray horts $46.50047.50 delivered 








+ te yt delivery: Texas common points; 50¢ lower on 
his h ratio cake $6.20 6.55; Pacific Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo bran and unchanged on shorts from 
Coast cake $6.70@7, pastry $6.154 Spring family 4 7.75 $640@755 $...@ $...@ y $) r+ the previous week 
6.30 Spring top patent 6.03@6.35 @ @ q 6.62@7.02 
p fi C Spring high gluten ; 6 28@6 a9 @ tb mF Pr Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow in 
pring short 5.93@6.0 @ 5 .. a as 
4acitic oast Spring stendard 5.93@6.25 5.83@5.94 a 6s 637@662 the central states during the week 
= Spring straight @ @ 657 ending July 8. Only red dog advance 
Portland: Flour markets were slow Spring first ‘clear 5.60@5.90 5 48@5 63 6.50 5.92@6.24 + oth i g the : d M ee . 
last week, with some of the mills Hard winter family : @ 6 35@7.40 6.40@7.30 in price during 1 perio Mill pro 
: ; ; a tew Gave Hard winter short 5.88@6.15 @ 5.70@5 80 6.20 6.5!@6.70 duction was getting better as the 
down for overhaul for a few days. tard winter standard 5.78@6.05 @ 5 60@5.70 6.05 636@6 60 iaot a C 
Markets on flour have advanced, re- Hard winter first clear 5.28@5.90 @ 4.50@4.95 5.40 6 06 Marne remaine Ow Quotations 
a tom t Soft winter family @ @ July 5: Bran $37.50@38, standard 
flecting new crop wheat prices, but Soft winter short patent 6.66@7.00 @ @ 7.73@6.08 ids. $41@4150. fi ° ids. $46.54 
buying is still only of moderate vol- Soft winter standard 6.05 @ @ 7.03@7.36 = TK . OUr MRIGGS. YEU.aU 
~ ” Soft winter straight @ @ 665 5 70@46.08 WAT, red dog $49.50751 
ume ilthough showing an improve- Soft winter first clear 4.77@5.35 @ D 6.36 4.77@5.23 
ment er a week ago. Grinding op- Rye flour, white 5.00@5.07 470@4 8! 7) 484 5 40@5.64 St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
. 0 40 4.465 489 
erations continued good for this time °"° "#: ¢ert 4.25@4.32 1.95@4 06 ? Ad a 8 fair and the price trend was lower, 
of the year. Quotations July 5: Fam- a — > Sw : ae 6.0@T et ae supply is adequate, Quotations July 
. 7 . pring amily @ C7) ) #) ft 20° 4 8A & 
ily patent $8, Bluestem bakers $6.96, Spring high gluten 7.06@7.18 7.25@7.35 7.2/\@7.3) 7.03@7.32 690@7.10 ° Bran $39.50740, shorts $43.50@ 
cake $8.32, pie $7.02, pastry $7.27; Spring short 6.73@683 6.90@7.00 686@6.96 666@6.92 665@6.65 44, St. Louis switching limits 
ca ane: : Spring standard 6.63@46.73 680@690 676@6.86 6586@682 645@665 
100% whole wheat $6.31 cracked Spring first clear 6.20@6.40 670@680 622@642 625@655 595@6.25 Buffalo: Midd! ngs have begun to 
WW t $626. graham $6.16 ig vli)- Hard winter short 6.57@6.67 640@650 665@675 642@6.72 6.10@625 ove i ttle . ' nce 
eS St ham $6.16; high gu iste wister sonderd $a2bes? 6300640 6500660 6.320662 s9s@eio Move 4 little under the influence of 
ten 1.23 Hard winter first clear @ @ 5.30@5 40 better prices for eggs and broilers 
Soft winter short patent G@ @ ( §.70@6.05 ? 6 » 
Canada Soft winter straight @ 5.67@6 07 5 30@5 60 Bran wa in ke demand than mid- 
Soft winter first clear ‘s , 4.70@5.15 dlings but there wa ome effort 
Toronto: Flour business in the ve goer — 5.45@5.60 .50@S 66 e ‘4 ye made to stockpile. Mixers had a fair 
y u 4 5 CG ? 
domestic and export markets last Semolina, blend, buik 6 89@6 99 e @ @6.78 to-light mill running time because 
week was confined to regular out- ae — °*Winnipeg rains have continued to keep pas- 
a 4 iy ‘ ea e oronto innip 
let Quotations July 5 lop patent Femily patent $ Reise tap patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 tures in good shape. Red dog con 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10  Biuestem Baker: 4 BY 00 §45@5.65 tinued strong and tight. Running time 
in 10's cottons, less cash discounts, Pose grades Winter exports? 3.86 G was held down to 4 to 5 days hecause 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- *100-ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montrea!. **For delivery between Ft. William of the holiday. Bran ended $1 high 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-lb. pepers er; middlings were up $1.50 and red 








“CHERRY PIE TIME”—A girl steps 
out of her calendar to remind ws that 
“Cherry Pie Time” gets under way 
Aug. 15 with a two-month promotion 
behind red cherries, The National 
Red Cherry Institute is offering a kit 
of full-color display pleces including 
freezer cabinet posters, store ban- 
ners, cards and shelf talkers, 
In addition, especially adapted ban- 
and posters are available for 
bakery outlets Special promotion ma- 
terials for the restaurant Industry 
include colorful place mats and table 
tents. W. B. Powell, executive-secre- 
tary of the institute, says large seg- 
ments of the food industry have al- 
ready completed arrangements to tie 
in with the “Cherry Pie Time” pro- 
motion 


price 


ners 





dog advanced $4, Quotations July 5: 


Bran $40040.75, standard midds. 
$42.500 43.25, red dog $537@54 


Boston: The demand for millfeeds 


in the local market continued at a 
cautious level last week with most 
of the trading activity confined to job 
lots for immediate of nearby require- 
ments. Dealers described the supply 


ituation as ample with the demand 


ibout fair Bran eased about 50¢ 
vhile middlings were $1 higher to 
$1.50 lower narrowing the broad 
range that existed a week ago, Quo- 
tations July 6: Canadian bran $47.50, 
middlings $50@050,.50 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market remained quiet last week 
with dealers showing little or no in- 


terest in. replenishing their stocks. 
Che July 5 list of quotations was un- 


changed from the previous week 


ran $49, standard midds, $50, red 
doy $54 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
low all of last week. Supplies are 
plentiful but immediate shipment is 
not available from the mills, Quota- 
tions July 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $4646.50, standard midds, $48 

0, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$580 59.50 

New Orleans: Millfeed inquiries 
ind sales were at a low point during 
the past week, with futures again 
lower and demand almost nil. Some 


resale business was passing with job- 
bers, however both mixers and job- 


het howed a decided lack of inter- 
est and the mills, even with four days 
running time, easily took care of the 
limited demand, Quotations July 5: 


$4647.25, shorts $48@49,25, 
$43.0 44.50, 

Memphis: Millfeed business con- 
tinued quiet here last week, as mixed 
feed dealings remained slow, Dealers 
said the demand was poor for mill- 
feed, with an adequate supply for all 
and the trend steady. Quota- 


Bran 


middling 


need 
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tions July 5: Wheat bran $42.50 ton 
gray shorts $47 and standard mid 
dlings $45, in burlap bags 

Portland: Millfeed has 
with a limited ample 
supplies. Millrun was quoted at the 


been weak 


demand and 


close July 5 at $40 ton, midds. at $46 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
steady during the past week with 
supply exceeding demand and the 
market weak. Mills are operating to 
capacity 24 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, The weather continued bright 
and clear, Quotations July 5 (un 


changed): Red bran and millrun $40 
midds. $45. To Denver 
millrun $47, 
Red bran and 
midds, $52.50 f.o.b 
and Los Angeles 


Red bran and 
$52. To Califor 
millrun $47.50 
San 


midds 
nia: 
Francisco 


Toronto: Supplies of millfeed were 
adequate to meet the demand last 
week, and prices remained firm. Quo 
tations July 5: Bran $46@47 
$50051, midds. $54@55, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, ‘Toronto-Montreal 


short 


Winnipeg: Interest in all types of 
millfeed is slow and stocks are light 
Prices unchanged. Quotations July 6 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $38443 in Manito 
ba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 


more; shorts $400@43 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more; 
midds. $43@45 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra 
Vancouver: Supplies from prairie 
mills are ample for current needs 
Prices are steady Car quotation 
July 5: Bran $50, shorts $52, mid 
dlings $56 
Rye 
Minneapolis: There was little in 


terest locally in rye during the week 
which ended July 5, with buyers keep 
ing their eyes glued to the new crop 
situation as it develops. Prices wer 
unchanged for the week, but with a 
firm undertone, and a 10¢ advance in 
rye flour was. announced as the new 
week opened July 8. Quotations July 
5: White patent No. 1 $4.70@4.81, 
medium $4.500 4.61, dark $3.95@ 4.06 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were very 
quiet in the central states during the 
week ending July 8, as buyers wait 
ed for the new crop to see what pric 
es would do. Quotations July 6 
White patent $575.07, medium $4.80 
@4,87, dark $4.25@4.32 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo 
tations July 5: White $5.40@5.64, 
medium $5,.20@5.44, dark $4.65@4.89 

St. Louls: Demand was fair 
the trend steady. Sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Quotations July 
5: Pure white $4.84, medium §4.64 
dark $4.09; rye meal $4.34 


and 


Pittsburgh: Here and there ove! 
tri-state and city areas a little dark 
blended and pure white No. 1 rye 
were sold last week. Commitment 
were for 30 days and directions con 
tinue fair. Quotations July 5, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 


flour No. 1 $5.40@5.50, medium $5.10 
@5.30, dark $4.65@4.80, blended 
$6.16@6.26; rye meal $4.80@5 

Philadelphia: Prices on the local 
rye market were unchanged after 
their rise last week to their highest 
point since mid-April. Most baker: 
were reluctant to stock up during 
the hot weather and there was only a 
handful of small lot 
ported. The July 5 quotation on rye 
white was $5.50@5.60 


transactions re 


Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 


dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Business in and 
rolled oats was slower last week on 


Toronto: oatmeal 


iccount of the holiday. Stocks are 
ample, with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations July 5: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 


cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Sales of rolled oats and 
yatmeal are small and supplies light. 
Prices are firm. Quotations July 6: 


Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
3.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@4 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 


All prices cash carlots 





SOUTHWEST 





ers hesitate to venture an 
because not enough wheat has been 
tested yet. There is general agreement 
that the protein content of the crop 
will not be as high as it was last year 
Some of the early receipts were high 
in moisture content, but wheat com- 
ing in now has no particular moisture 
problem. Test weights are also heavi- 
er now 


opinion 


Tell 

Millers say that it is still too early 
to tell about the general quality of 
the crop. Although the early receipts 
have been low in protein, they point 


Too Early to 


out that this is from the areas that 
are traditionally low in protein 
About baking quality, one miller 


commented: ‘There is no reason to 
think it won't bake well. The berries 
are plump and have good color.” 

Not many 
done yet by 


baking tests have been 
mills because they felt 


that tests on the early wheat that 
had been hard hit by the rains would 
not give a true picture of the crop 


that will soon be coming in 

An independent laboratory reports 
recent tests that bak- 
ers should be encouraged. “The new 
crop thus far indicates the baker can 
expect a reduction in protein level of 
flours from the Southwest. Further- 


on the basis of 


more, he will have flours with less 
absorption, higher M. T. I. values and 
probably shorter Farinograph peak 


time. The crop looks like it will make 





GALVIN REPO 


(Continued from page 


RT 





areas. Last year the harvested acre- 
age for beans was 20,926,000 and the 
10-year average is 13,486,000. Crop 
condition is relatively low at 80% of 
normal, compared with 90% a year 
ago. On the basis of current condi- 
tion and acreage a production of 425 
million bushels is suggested, vs. 455,- 
869,000 a year ago and the 10-year 
average of 253,653,000 bu. Ultimate 
production depends upon weather de- 
velopments 
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very good bread by the time the 
miller gets his blends made.” 

Much Variation 

Considerable variation in quality of 
1957 Kansas wheat is reported by the 
U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Average protein content of 11.2% for 
wheat from the south central area 
was 1.5 percentage points below the 
1948-56 average. Test weight of new 
wheat from this district was 60.4 Ib. 
bushel, slightly above the nine-year 
average. The new wheat from the 
east central district has shown above 
average protein content and test 
weight. Average protein content was 
12% as compared with the nine-year 
average of 114%. Test weight of 60 
lb. compared with the 1948-56 aver- 
age of 59.7. Wheat from the south- 
east district averaged 12.7% protein, 
1.3 percentage points above the nine- 
year district average. 

Low test weight continued to pre- 
vail in this area where the average 
of July 3 was 55.3 lb. compared with 
the 1948-56 district average of 59.9. 
Shipments received so far from these 
three districts showed an average 
protein content of 11.9%, the same as 
the 1948-56 three-district average, but 
slightly below the nine-year average 
of 12.6%. Average test weight of the 
three districts was 58.7 lb. compared 
with the 1948-56 three-district aver- 
age of 59.9 and the state average of 
59.4 





CHURCHILL 


(Continued from page 9) 





disposal activities.” The information 
gained would be valuable to himself 
and his associates in arriving at de- 
cisions in regard to future policies. 

Mr. Churchill met with members of 
the wheat board advisory committee 
who, he said, freely expressed their 
views on grain and other agricultural 
matters. The advisory committee con- 
H. Wesson, president of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; W. J. 
Parker, president of Manitoba Pool 
Elevators; Ben S. Plumer, chairman, 
Alberta Wheat Pool; J. E. Brownlee, 
president, United Grain Growers, 
Ltd.; Chris. P. Hansen, president, 
Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union; and 
Roy Marler, producer representative 
from Alberta. 

Mr. Churchill was accompanied on 
his Winnipeg trip by the deputy min- 
ister of trade and commerce, Mitchell 
Sharp, and by William Van Vliet, 
chief, grain division of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 

Winnipeg traders consider that the 
meeting with wheat board officials 
was purely an exploratory one to en- 
able the minister to get acquainted at 
first hand with the problems of wheat 
marketing. No important policy 
changes are expected at this time, 
but the possibility of a more aggres- 
sive policy in the near future is not 
ruled out 


sists of J 





WHEAT PRODUCTION BY STATES 


(figures in thousands) 


State Winter Spring* 
New York 7,552 
New Jersey 1,440 
Pennsylvania 14,634 
Ohio 35,100 
indiana 31148 
Ilinois 43,425 
Michigan 28,130 
Wisconsin 650 832 
Minnesota 782 12,884 
lowe 2,900 240 
Missouri 41,832 
North Dakota 110,553 
South Dakota 7,392 27,239 
Nebraska 70,300 240 
Kansas 86,428 
Delaware 783 
Maryland 4,212 
Virginia 5.928 
West Virginia 775 
Oregon 20,288 3,752 
Louisiana 1,710 


* Durum Wheat 


Included in above Spring-Minn 


State Winter Spring* 
North Carolina 7,656 
South Carolina 3,186 
Georgia 1,938 
Kentucky 4.776 
Tennessee 4,100 
Alabama 2,400 
Mississippi 3,900 
Arkansas 2,952 
Oklahoma 41,096 
Texas 29,367 
Montana 49,028 §2,715 
Idaho 16,492 18,759 
Wyoming 4,862 697 
Colorado 32,729 1,122 
New Mexico 1,092 234 
Arizona 1,705 
Utah 3,264 2,739 
Nevada 108 308 
Washington 546,780 7,424 
California 6,226 
U.S 679,066 239,738 
544; N.D. 16,000; $.D. 1,064; Mont. 10,980 
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District 5, AOM, 
To Hold Meeting 
Sept. 13-14 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
meeting of District No. 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, will be held at 
Pere Marquette Lodge, Grafton, IIL, 
Sept. 13-14, A. B. Ward, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., chairman, has announced. 

A number of 


lodge and 


The fall 


rooms in the main 
houses have been 
members of the dis- 
trict who plan to attend the meeting, 
Mr. Ward said. Reservations must 
be received by the lodge not later 


guest 


reserved for 


than July 15. They can be secured 
by writing to Floyd C. Hawk, lodge 
manager, and enclosing a deposit. 
A full program is being planned 
for ladies and children as well as 
the members, Mr. Ward said. The 
complete program is now being pre- 


pared fi 
district 


wr mailing to members of the 


BREA s 


Light Grain & Milling 


President Retires 
LIBERAL, KANSAS—lIra 


ley retired as president of 
Grain & Milling Co., Inc., of 
ifter 41 years with the firm 

Charles M. Light, J: was named 
president of the company at a meet- 


THE STAFF ’ re 


A Sal- 
Light 
Liberal, 


ing of the board of directors to suc- 
ceed Mr. Salley 
It wa o disclosed that the Light 


family ha 
tock in the 


purchased Mz: 
business 


Salley’s 


Mr. Salley’s association 
firm date back to 1916 
joined C, M. Light a year 


with the 
when he 
after the 


latter founded the mill and elevator. 

Other officers elected for the cor- 
poration are: W. E. Bush, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; George A. Light, 
treasurer; Caryl Light, new board 


member to fill Mr. Salley 
ind Paul W. Light, director 


position; 


The firm will continue to handle 
grain, flour milling and feed manu- 
facturing, Mr. Light iid. Plans for 
additional storage facilities are un- 
der consideration, and the company 


will make every effort to expand its 


yperations when expansion is justi- 

fied by business conditions, Mr. Light 
1id 

J. F. Brown Joins 

Eckhart Milling 
CHICAGO—John F. Brown, Chat- 


1 


ham, Mas is now 


Eckhart Milling Co. in 


representing the 
New England 


Mr. Brown was vice president and 
ales manager of Sand Taylor & 
Wood C Cambridge Mass., until 
last April. He has been in the flour 
business in the East in various sales 
and managerial positions since 1920. 


Mr Brown 
Wichita Flour 
the Me 
Tenn 


ton . 


also represents the 
Mills, Wichita, Kansas; 
mphis Pecan Co., Memphis, 
d Davis & Co. Flavors, Clif- 


S THE STAFF re 


KROGER INCOME REPORT 
CINCINNATI—The Kroger Co. has 
reported net income for the first 24 


weeks of 1957 of $9,295,952, an in- 
crease of 16% over the ume period 
ist year. Net income was equal to 
$2.39 « on the 3,881,637 outstand- 
ng sharé This compares with net 


income for the same period of 1956 


of $2.06 hare on the ume number 
of shares and $2.15 a share on the 
3.712.342 shares outstanding on June 
16. 1956 
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Walter M. Wingate 


Walter M. Wingate 
Named to Sales 
Post by R-M 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
ment of Walter M. Wingate 
ant sales manager of the bakery flour 
division of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been announced by 
W.R 


general sales manage! 


appoint- 
as assist- 


Heegaard, vice president and 

For the past two and 
Mr. Wingate has been 
to B. Frank Morris 
the company’s bakery 
Mr. Wingate started 
1948 as a sales clerk in the 
Minneapolis headquarters 


a half years, 
sales assistant 
vice president of 
flour division 
with the com- 
pany in 
Two years 
later, he was assigned to field selling 
in the Chicago metropolitan 
til 1952 when he wa 


area un- 
transferred in 
a similar capacity to New York City 
where he remained until he returned 
to Minneapolis in January, 1955 


REAL Ss THE STAFS rire 


Canadian Government 
Asked to Help Study 


Crop Insurance Plan 

WINNIPEG 
in a study of 
effective crop 
urged at the 
ministers and ministers of 
agriculture in Regina, Sask., last 
week. Newfoundland and Prince Ed- 
ward Island were the only provinces 
that did not 


Federal participation 
ways to establish an 
plan 


mnference of 


Insurance was 
innual ec 


deputy 


have representation at 
the closed sessions. The next confer 
will be held in Nova Scotia, 
probably in August, 1958 

The main _ discussion 
around the need for 
al soil and 


ence 


centered 
a flexible nation- 
mservation and 
land use program. When the new fed- 
eral minister of agriculture is ap- 
pointed, it is planned to acquaint him 
with the recommendations of the con- 
ference 

The meeting also 
broader farm credit 
view of the butter 


water c 


recommended a 
program; a re- 
support price be- 
cause of the decline in production and 
rising costs; testing stations: a 
common interpretation of marketing 
legislation, and new provisions for 
various agriculture extension scho)- 
arships offered by private companies 
The conference also discussed Brucel- 
losis; livestock disease 
grams, and dairy 


beef 


control pro- 
herd improvement 


'N 
wn 











Eric A. Carlson 


inager of the 
Standards department of the Ralston 
Purina ¢ was awarded the national 


certificate of merit by the American 


Materia Handling Society if tiv 
Society innual dinner meeting at 
Cleveland. The award is given each 
year to the member adjudged to have 
contributed outstanding ervice to 
h chapter or the national somety 
or to ha made meritorius technical 


Oo! ducat 


field of m 


mal « 
iterial 


mtributions in the 
handlin 


Raymond R, Schelble, safety dire: 


rv for General Mills, Ine in But 
falo, was elected president of the 
Western New York Safety Confet 
ence it the innual meeting of the 
organization at Niagara Fall 


fe 

Lawrence ha 
istant treasurer ind 
“ontroller of F H Peavey 


Gordon M, 
elected an a 
a istant « 
& Co., it 


bec n 


was announced by F, P. 
Heffelfinger, president of the grain 
firm. Mr. Lawrence previously had 
been issistant treasurer ind office 
manager of Peavey country eleva 
tor division 

es 
The J. W. Greer Co., manufactul 
er of continuous production machin 
ery, has announced the appointment 


of Thomas F. Spooner as manage! 


of its bread and cake equipment di 
vision, The appointment is designed 
to broaden the scope of Greet el 

ice to that segment of the bakin 


industry. Mr. Spooner ha 
with the bakin 


been as 


sociated industry for 


more than 10 year He j i membet 
of the American Society of Baking 
Engineer i graduate of the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking, and chair 
man of the foreign trade committees 
of the Baking Equipment Manufac 


turers Assn 
* 
lan Gray of Bemi 
has been elected 
Industrial Relation 


Bro Bag Co 
ecretary of the 
Club of Greater 


St. Loui 
* 

Lloyd C. Mitchell, research chemist 
of the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, has been selected to receive the 
annual Harvey W. Wiley Award of 
the Association f Official Agricul 
tural Chemist Mr. Mitchell is the 
first winner of the award, which wa 


established last year to honor the 


father of the original Pure Food and 
Dru Law The iward consist of 
$500 cash and M to the men 
tist who makes an outstanding con 


tribut nto the deve 
ods for the 


feeds 


pment of meth 
food 


fervilizers, pe 


drug 
ticides 


inal is of 





Saxon Milling Plant 
Destroyed by Fire 


MILLEN, GA A fire wept 


th j the Saxon Milling Co. plant 
her recently destroying between 
$350,001 nd $400,000 worth of flour 
col {1 and machinery 

W A. Saxon, president nd 
the VA only partially ¢ ered 
by i ce. Only charred walls re 
ma 1 standis Mr. Saxon said that 
al e quantity of flour, cor ine 
pre ent for mixed feed ind fin 
ished flour and feeds was ruined by 
the fi ( vr water In addition, a 
lar nount of new machinery in 
the vas destroyed, he iid 


ind soils, or for use in 
ytical chemistry 


eneral anal 


Arthur H. Smith, d-rector of 
iement 


man 
inaly for Mills 
elected 1 national Vict 
president of the National Association 


General 
Ine Was 


of Cost Accountant rhe NACA, an 
organization of accountants and ex 
ecutive havin more than 40,000 


member ind 131 local 
the U.S. and fore n countr es, is de 
voted to the tudy of accountin ind 
management problem 


chapters in 


Appointment of Henry F. Banzhaf 
is assistant to the general manager 
of the general products division ha 
been announced by Allis-Chalmer 


Manufacturing Co, Mt 
to Aili 


Banzhaf cameé 
Chalmet in 


1950 and since 
1953 had been manager of iles of 
the firm control department 
o 
H. H. Lampman, executive director 


of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 
ind Miss Ruth Behnke, institute food 
editor member of the 
institute tall of rey 
economists in St. Louis 1 


met with 
ional home 
ecently, Re 
gional home economists include Miss 
Barte, Miss Mabel Evans 
ind Miss Loulse Garrett, Also in at 
tendence at the meeting was Mrs. 
Peggy Walton, home economist for 
the Nebraska Wheat ¢ 


George Docking his announced 
the appointment of Paul Ross, Wich 


Greorgene 


‘ommission 


Gon 


ita, to the Kansa tute Water Re 
ource Board, to fill an unexpired 
term, ending June 15, 1958. Mr. Ross 


is secretary of American Flours, Ine 


Newton Kansa ie pre eident of 
the Hunter Millin ( Wellington 
Kana ind president of the Wichita 
Terminal Elevator, Ine 

* 

Ross Millison, formerly with Con 
Olidated Flour Mill Co Wichita, 
but recently with Simpson, Laybourn 
Miller and Start Salina, Kansa ha 
returned to Consolidated and has as 
umed his dutie is traffic manager 
for the company, He succeeds Edward 


G,. Rieg whose death occurred June 7 


we 

J. A. Burks, Augusta, Ga flour 
broker i pendil i few day in 
Key West Kila hi former home 
town ccompanie d by Mra. Burks. 
Miss Annie B. MecElmurray, Mr 
Burk i fant, j icationing in 
New it} NJ 
Buffalo Exchange 
Inspector Dies 

BUFFALO, N.Y Norman FE. Krug, 


chief inspector ind 
the Buffalo Corn |! 
July 2 in Millard 


veliyvhmaster of 
died 
Hospital 


xchange 
Fillmore 


He wa vi 

Mr. Krug begat wk for the ex 
change a i truck driver in 1918. He 
became assistant chief inspector in 
April, 1932. In Jul 1953, Mr. Krug 
ucceeded the late Patrick D. Con 
wor is chief nepector and weigh 

ister. Mr. Connor m, James, is 
now the assistant chief inspector 

Mr. Kru vas the incumbent pres 
ident of the Terminal Grain Weigh 


master National A n 


ident of the 


and a former 
National 
In pectors 


ice pre 


of Chief 


Assn 
Grain 
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AIB Scientist Talks to Bakers, 
Millers, About Mutual Problems 


By DR. WM. B. BRADLEY 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr Bradley \s 
scientific and research director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. This article was delivered to 
the recent field day sponsored by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
and Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

vv 


Prehistoric man’s most important 
discovery was the use of wild grains 
for human food, This discovery, made 
thousands of years before the birth 
of Christ, led to cultivation of cereal 
foods and development of the im- 
portant grains as they exist today. 
This was the beginning of agriculture. 
It permitted the development of per- 
manent settlements and “bandonment 
of the nomadic life. Civilizations have 
developed only when the agricultural 
economy was based on a cereal econ- 
omy. So important have cereals been 
to man’s existence that they have be- 
come known as the “staff of life’. 

Next to rice, wheat is the most 
important food in the world and, 
when converted into bread, has be- 
come the “staff of life’ which has 
permitted the development of this 
country. Those who have been re- 
sponsible for the production of wheat 
and its conversion into food can be 
proud of their contribution to man’s 
welfare 

As this country has prospered, it 
has been possible to divert more of 
our grains to animal feed, thus con- 
verting them into milk, eggs and 
meat which the prosperity of the U.S. 
permits the consumer to purchase in 
quantities. As a result, in the 
U.S. per capita consumption of cer- 
eals, as such, has decreased radically 
the past 50 years—-a matter of 
concern not only to the wheat pro- 
ducer but to the processor. 

Many reasons have been given for 
this decline. No single reason can 
explain all of it. The decrease in 
consumption is undoubtedly 
due to a combination of many factors. 
One is the economic status of the 
public as a whole which permits the 
purchase of more expensive food 
tems. A second is the greater amount 
of advertising devoted to food other 
than cereal products. A third is that 
ome of the other food industries 
indicated the value or the higher 
cost foods in the human diet, Nutri- 
tion information tends to emphasize 
the more completely investigated 
foods and thus to minimize the con- 
tributions made by grains. A fourth, 
and very important one, is the avail- 
ability the year around of a greater 
variety of foods that previously were 
available only for a limited period 
each year. Improved transportation 
ind refrigeration have made this pos- 
ible. These foods have tended to re- 
place the old-time staples. 


Changes Made 


In the meantime, there has been 
a change in cereal foods brought 
‘bout by demands of the consuming 
public. Today’s loaf of bread bears 
little resemblance to that produced 
commercially in 1900, It is a softer, 
more voluminous loaf made from a 
formula requiring the use of shorten- 
ing, sugar and milk which were not 
normal constituents of bread (except 
certain specialty breads) in 1900. 
The addition of these ingredients to 


large 


ovVvel 


cereal 


have 


dough has served to replace some of 
the flour previously used. Thus the 
decreased flour consumption indicates 
a greater decrease in bread con- 
sumption than is actually the case 

As I indicated previously, these 
changes have been brought about as 
a result of consumer demand. An ex- 
cellent study to determine the in- 
fluence of formulation and volume on 
consumer acceptability was made by 
the Department of Agriculture a few 
years ago in Rockford, Ill. A 
sample of the population was taken, 
care being used to select the sample 
to represent the various income, age 
groups and nationality groups in the 
proportions found in the Rockford 
population. Families which constitut 
ed the sample were furnished bread 
having high or low lard, sugar and 
nonfat dry milk content, and high 
or low volumes. Bread with the low 
specific volume simulated that which 
came from grandma's oven, the bread 
about which certain writers Wax 
eloquent, Consumption of the various 
breads by this sample was noted 
Each family was asked to rate the 
bread on a scale which ranged from 
“like extremely” to “dislike extreme 
ly.” 

A higher rating was given to bread 
containing the high levels of sugar 
than was given to the bread contain 
ing low levels of sugar. Further, the 
bread containing the high levels of 
sugar was eaten in greater quantity 
than the bread containing the low 
level of sugar. Bread containing the 
high levels of milk was rated higher 
than the bread containing no milk 
The greater consumption of the bread 
containing the milk reflected this 
preference. The large volume, soft- 
textured bread was rated higher than 
the low volume, firmer loaf. But, in 
this particular instance, the consump- 
tion of the less preferred bread was 
greater than the consumption of the 
preferred loaf. This apparent conflict 
is really no conflict at all. Those con- 
suming the more compact bread were 
forced to eat more of it, since the 
weight of a slice of the compact loaf 
was greater than a from the 
more voluminous loaf, The obvious 


slice 


conclusion, that an effective way of 
increasing bread consumption is to 
decrease the volume of the loaf, is 
not valid. Under ordinary conditions 
the consumer is free to select what 
she wants to purchase and eat, and 
since she prefers the loaf of greater 
volume, she will select it in the mar- 
ket place in preference to the more 
compact bread. 


Bread Volume 

Production of good quality bread of 
high volume requires the use of 
strong wheat flours. The volume of a 
loaf is dependent upon the quality 
and quantity of the gluten produced 
when a dough is mixed. The mechani- 
cal factors involved in the develop- 
ment of the gluten and the mellow- 
ing of it during fermentation, so that 
quality bread may be produced, are 
under strict control of the baker. The 
mechanization and control systems 
used in the modern bakery complete- 
ly eliminate the guess-work required 
to produce quality bread in grandma's 
kitchen, The baker, however, is de- 
pendent upon the miller for flour of 
uniform quality possessing the char- 
acteristics necessary to produce the 
type of bread demanded by the pub- 
lic. The miller is required to exert 


every skill and control measure at 
his disposal to produce such flow 
from wheat crops which vary con- 


iderably in their characteristics 
Few people outside the milling and 
baking industries seem to realize the 
wide variation in composition and 
performance that may exist between 
flours milled from two samples of 
wheat. These differences in wheat are 
due to differences in soil, climatic 
conditions and variety. The wheat 
producer has no influence over the 
climatic conditions under which his 
crops are grown but he has complete 
control over his selection of varieties 
to be planted. This past year, Mother 
Nature furnished the climatic condi- 
tions in Kansas that enabled Kansas 
to produce the strongest wheat in its 
history. Whether this will be repeat- 
ed this year, next year or 10 years 
from now, no one can predict. Should 
nature not be so kind, your only op- 
portunity to approximate this past 
year’s performance is through the 
production of proven strong varieties 
Unfortunately, in the breeding of 
new wheat varieties proper emphasis 
has not always been placed on the 
usefulness of the wheat to the miller 
and baker. As a consequence, some 
varieties having poor or mediocre 











FLORIDA GRADUATES—The Baking Science and Management School of 
Business at Florida State University, Tallahassee, graduated 11 students in 
June, All have been placed in positions with bakeries or allied firms of their 
own choosing. Standing, from the left, are: Omar B. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; 
J. Harvey Hall, Miami, Fla.; Robert R. Schlipf, Louisville, Ky.; Charles E. 
Ringer, Geneva, N.Y.; Richard M. Blackwell, New Port Richey, Fla.; Martin 
Mollhausen, graduate student, sales manager of Mollhausen Bakeries, Oslo, 
Norway; and George Lannuier, graduate student, New York City. Seated: 
Jimmy Davis, Tallahassee; Margaret E. Clement, Green Cove Springs, Fla.; 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director, baking science and management; Chester G. 
Newton, Fort Worth, Texas; John E. Beaver, Burnham, Pa. June graduates 
not shown in the above photo are Harry J. Petry, Crown Point, Ind., and 
Charles Scarbrough, Atlanta, Ga. Three graduates were awarded bachelor 
of science degrees at midyear, Feb. 1. They were Lt. Norman Burth, Maspeth, 
N.Y.; William H. Kelley, Jr., Gastonia, N.C.; and Richard D. O’Brien, Min- 


onk, Tl. 
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baking qualities have been made 
available to the producer. Such vari- 
eties do not make possible the pro- 
duction of bread which meets with 
the greatest consumer acceptance 
and, therefore, leads to a decreased 
wheat consumption. Fortunately for 
the wheat producer, there are avail- 
able many strong wheat varieties 
such as Comanche, Ponca, Cheyenne, 
Tenmargq, Bison and Nebred, which 
are rust resistant, don’t shatter, have 
strong stems and give good yields in 
the State of Kansas. 

Legislative efforts in Kansas have 
made possible the support of a Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission from a tax 
levied against wheat production. The 
efforts of this commission will be di- 
rected toward increasing the demand 
for wheat. It is gratifying for those 
of us whose activities have been de- 
voted to this end for some time to see 
others join us. For many years the 
bakers have had programs designed 
entirely or, in part, to promote the 
use of greater quantities of baked 
foods, and thus increase wheat con- 
sumption. 


Bakers of America 

The Bakers of America Program, 
voluntarily supported by many bak- 
ing companies both large and small, 
has sponsored nationwide advertising 
of baked foods directed not only to 
the ultimate consumer, but also to 
professional people such as doctors 
and dentists, to improve their ap- 
preciation of the nutritional value of 
the baker’s products. The Bakers of 
America Program makes possible the 
efforts of the Consumer Service De 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking. This department has de 
veloped many teaching aids _ for 
schools and public health programs 
throughout the country for the pur 
pose of teaching nutrition. The de 
partment maintains a field staff of 
trained nutritionists who work with 
schools in teaching nutrition and the 
nutritional value of bread and othe 
wheaten foods 


Aims of Research 


The institute conducts research 
aimed at the improvement of baked 
foods and designed to add to our 
knowledge of the nutrients contained 
in them. Our knowledge of the nutri- 
tional value of wheat in the human 
diet is grossly deficient. Because of 
limitations of money, facilities and 
personnel, we cannot possibly accom- 
plish all the nutrition research neces- 
sary to complete our knowledge of 
the role of wheat in human nutrition. 

It would be particularly valuable 











hould |} is, Nebraska and Oregon 
nd a r wheat producing areas, 
hick t develop wheat commis- 
ns ipport research within their 
tate to add to the knowledge 

f the role of wheaten foods in the 
hun etary. An improvement in 
that knowledge would serve to in- 
rease the prestige of foods made 
i! vneat It is absolutely neces- 
! t ible one to redesign these 
d t will better meet human 
ed Certainly, this information 1s 
for a sound promotional 


Western Canadian 
Crop Conditions 


Generally Good 


WINNIPEG Crop conditions in 
vestern Canada generally are good, 
nut ( f deterioration are becom- 


ng cle y defined in all three prairie 


province Wheat, barley and oats are 
! it and there are many e@x- 
llent stands of flax, although the 
he est acreage of this crop lies in 
the drier sections of the West. Fall 
well in n t districts, 

but the eld will not be heavy 
Weed vth is heavy and in many 
re ! f prolonged wet weather 
prayil perations have been seri- 
u le ed Many nnuals have 

had pportunity to seed 

In eastern Manitoba, chiefly in the 
Red R Valley, soil ire water- 
| l ome crops have been 
frowned out. Other stands are losing 
ily. The wet condition of 


th I interfered with summer- 
iltivation and haying opera- 
tior () the other hand, generous 
equired in northwest Mani- 
toba northeast Saskatchewan and 
the Pr River territory of Alberta. 
Che e is true of west central Sas- 
katchew east central Alberta and 
retin t Alberta where some per- 
lrought damage has oc- 
Hay perations are under way 
nd is will range from poor in the 
dry are to heavy in the sections fa- 
if nerous rains 


Ralston Purina Will 
Build Elevator 
At New Plant 


r. LOUIS 4 500,000-bu. grain 
vith marine unloading 
ind | lit facilitie vill be added 
t he é Ralston Pu i Co, mill 
t G le, Ala t been an- 
t Purina headquarters in 
t. Lou y Raymond |] Rowland, 
Gunte! lle mill was for- 
lon Jur 1. It located 
Gunt Lake. The rine facili- 
f vy the u id of 10,000 
1 hour fre barges. They 
provide meat of loading 
| t barge 

tor will be built of re- 
i ete, ¢ ction work 
the immediate future 

yw in production 

ELEVATOR ERECTED 
YRON, NEB.—The Byron Grain 
C } pleted construction of a 
- u. elevat The 96 ft 
crete tructure, which 
y 0 to erect the second 
f it type in the area. A similar 
rected it Hebron, Neb., 
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WELCOME-——-Albert R. Fleischmann, 


vice president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., welcomes Dr. Robert 8. Fleming 
“aboard” the Fleischmann Show Boat 


for breakfast. Dr. Fleming, right, 
who is chairman of the department 
of early childhood and elementary 
education at New York University, 
was guest speaker at the Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast breakfast held during 
the 48th annual meeting and exhibit 
of the American Home Economics 
Assn. in St. Louis. 


Fleischmann Arranges 
“Showboat” Breakfast 
For Economists 


ST. LOUIS Four hundred mem- 


bers of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. during their annual 
meeting here went on a “showboat” 


breakfast tied fast to the “wharf” of 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Midst wheat flour barrels, cotton 
bales and all the trappings of river 
boating as a backdrop, the home eco- 
nomists heard Dr. Robert S. Fleming 
of New York University and Albert 


R. Fleischmann, vice 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
scribe the problems 
school educators 


president of 
New York, de- 

facing high 
Fleischmann’'s Yeast 
sponsored the breakfast 

“Food consumption habits and de- 
sires do not change automatically nor 
do diets become adequate nutritional- 
ly, with changes in income,” Mr 
Fleischmann told the group. “Food 
habit studies conducted in several 
sections of the country indicate chil- 
dren, and particularly teen-agers, are 
not eating adequate breakfasts, yet 
their parents’ income has gone up 
We now have more than 15 million 
families with incomes over $5,000.” 

Dr. Fleming, discussing the 
lems of teaching better 
serted that whereas the past quarter 
of a century has seen new theories of 
learning emerge, it is his opinion that 
the key task centers around changing 
the behavior of people, “and it is in- 
creasingly important to emphasize 
the individual's role as a member of 
the family.” 

“The world we live 
Fleming continued, “has many prob- 
lems of nutrition. There are both 
shortages and over-productions. There 
is prejudice, indifference and lack of 
understanding of factors. The 
work of nutrition education must re- 
flect the best we 
if our 
effectiveness of 


prob- 
nutrition, as- 


in today,” Dr 


basi 


know about learning 

accomplished, The 
nutrition education 
can be increased by emphasis on sim- 
ple principles of learning.” 


goals are 


LIVING INDEX ADVANCES 

WINNIPEG Canada's cost-of-liy- 
ing index advanced one-half point in 
May to a record 121.6 from 121.1 
of the previous month 


Sugar Quota 
Raised Again 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment \griculture has announced 
that the timate of domestic sugar 
require nts (total quotas) is being 

( ‘ from 9.1 million tons to 
o ton 

Th iction was taken in view of 
the continued increases in sugar pric 
‘ ind “inadequate offerings by sup 
pie 

The price for raw sugar had been 
increasing since early May, culminat 
ing in innouncement on June 14 of 

increase to 9.25¢ Ib. in the price 
for refined cane sugar New York, the 
USDA said 


Gordon W. Ryan 


Elected Executive 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Gordon W. Ryan 


has been elected vice president and 
general manager of General Mills, 
Ltd Toronto, Canada, Charles H 
Bell, president, has announced 


Mr. Ryan will ee 
manager for C 


mtinue as sales 


inadian operations, a 


post he has held for the past three 
years He was also elected to the 
firm's board of directors 


| L. Schujahn, formerly general 
manager, is returning to headquarters 
of GMI in Minneapolis, where he will 
ned to the commercial devel 
opment of foreign food operations 


he i I 


THE STAFF OF Lire 


GMI Erects Elevator 
At Coats, Kansas 


COATS, KANSAS-—-A new 40,000 
bu. grain elevator here has been com- 
pleted by General Mills, Inc., enabl- 
ing the station here to handle wheat 
at a much faster rate. GMI now 
two half times as much stor- 
The old structure, 


has 
ind one 
age space in Coats 








which was built in 1903, has been 
torn down, Charles Stelzer, manager 
here, said the elevator will be used 
mostly as a shipping station 
DIETARY LEVELS 
(Conth page 11) 
grain product ind dry beans and 
pea than do families in other re- 
e) 

The number of families in the low- 
income bracket (under $2,000) was 
small in the Northeast, but their di- 
etary levels were notably low. Fami- 
lic vith lower incomes do not neces- 
sarily et poorer diet than those 
with more money to spend for food, 
the study points out. In the country 
a vhole, many low-income house- 
holds are rural families that can sup- 
plement their smaller food purchases 
with home-produced food. However, 
most f the low-income families in 


the Northeast were not farm people 


and, because they depended almost 
entirely on purchased foods, their low 
incomes tended to be a nutritional 
drawbacl 

Addit to the problem is the fact 
that 15 f these low-income fami 
lie the Northeast were people 75 
yea f age or older, an age group 
th t often has poor diets 

} y diet in the Northeast scored 
extreme LOW USDA states. Almost 
95 f iseholds in the region were 
eat food that provided at least 
two-third f the level recommended 
for ch nutrient. Nutritionists sug- 
gest that to improve their dietary 
leve families in the Northeast 


more thiamine-rich foods 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 











stocks listed on the New York Steck he 
change: 
June duly 
tn 5 
1957 tvs? 1957 
li'eh teow Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine O% V7 wh, 
Allis Chalmers Wik, wv 1% «6 
im. Bakeries Co 7 11% 34% BD 
im. Cyanamid i G6', BI% 84% 
A-D-M Co wy 355, SO 354, 
Borden oe% 51% Gt Git, 
Cont, Baking Co 34%, 205%, 31 e 
Pid, $5.50 " 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co bar ” 0 wn, 
Dow Chembenl ony 56% G45 GOK 
fren, Baking Co 10 1) o™ 0 
rd. 88 my ica ive im 
tien. Poods Corp 74 “4 7, 
fren, Mills, Ine av Th “ey 
Pid, 5% 115 ioe, 105 10% 
Merck & Co wy ww 4 iy 
Natl. Biseult Co 40 ts i“ 1%, 
rd. 87 eo 
Itiver, Chas ity ‘2% «6G a 
ra why 
Pillsbury M., Ine at, my, 0%, Wh 
Procter & Gamble wy 644% 47 ” 
(hunker Oates Co 17% ith TT thin 
rtd, 86 ita iva 177% 120 
St. Regis Paper Co int, wy %S58, 34 
Std. Brands, Ine i 
Sterling Drug wh, rhhly wr, wh 
Sunshine Hise, Ine re 66% Wy GAH, 
tn. Hise, of Am 0%, wv i, 26% 
Vietor Ch, Works 2% %Ue, 4 bars 
Ward Baking Co 15% 125% 14% 14%, 


Stocks not traded 
thie Anhed 


Allis-Chalmers, 65.25 fd thtits ta 
Cont, Baking Co., £5.50 Ptd ie ion 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Pfd 7 nO 








Viver, Chas, Ptd nly #1 
Pillebury Mills, Inc, 84 Pd. nO o% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 P'fd a7 wl 
Std. Brands, Ine fits 411%, 
St. Brands, Inc., 84.50 Pfd 7 74% 
tn, Hise, of Am., 84.50 Pd ah, fe 
Vietor Ch. Works, 83.50 Pfd 5 re 
Ward Haking Co. 85.50 Pfd Hit, ov 


THE AMERICAN STOCK FEACHANGE 


(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
listed on the American Stock Mx 






‘une duly 
' 5 
1957 57 3057 
High tow Close Close 
Hise. Corp i” iW ily “ty 


away Hak 
“ar iw 1%, 1%, i 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N.Y Mt, 
Vid. 85 oi O%, wo, 
rtd. 8A ie 


Omar, Ine 14% 0% 11 ov, 
Wagner Baking Co ™% 1%, 1h, 


Stocks not traded 
ibid Awhked 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New Vork mh, wh, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
dune dune 
i, TAK, 
1957 1057 1057 
High Low Close Close 
Canada rend oo 1M 7.00 
rid. ” ‘I st 
Can, Kakeries Hn) i 4.05 
Can. Pood Prod el) 1.25 4.25 ae] 
A a'% Ll ” “ 
rtd, w mm, «645 4a 
Catelli Pood, A 20 1” 20 20 
is muy 4 5 444, 
Cons, Bakeries 7 7) ow, 6% 
Vederal Grain % 8 a% 27% 
rtd ay 2h 25% 2% 
fren, Hakertes 6.00 1.45 oo 5.75 
int, Mig. Pfd a4 nO ai 7"* 
lake of the 
Woods, Pfd iv6 
Maple Leaf Mig n™, 
ra or 
MeCabe Grain, A 1) 
“4 
Ogilvie Mlour “ 
rtd 165 
Std. Hrands 
foronto Klevators “0 
tnited Grain, A 14%, 
Weston, G., A 77% 
Lb * 
Pd, 4%% ot 
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Bakers Courtesy Club 
Of Chicago Slates 
Annual Outing 


CHICAGO 
ing of the 


The 27th annual out- 
jakers Courtesy Club of 
Chicago has been announced for Aug 


1 at the River Forest Country Club 
by John Marshall, Chicago Bakers 
Cooperative Assn., who is chairman 


of the entertainment committee 
and tournaments will be- 
gin at 1 p. m., and luncheon will be 
available earlier. Cocktails, cards and 
other activities will be available all 
day, and dinner will be served at 


Golf 


horseshoe 


7:30 p. m 











SPECIAL DEALS 


(Continued from page 9) 





enbaker said that no consideration 
was given to the acceptance of sterl- 
ing or other non dollar currencies for 
wheat, He was asked if 
Britain had requested Canada to take 
terling for wheat. “Britain has asked 
for nothing,” he replied. 

A report from London states that 
“apparently” Canada is willing to 
consider selling wheat for sterling 
Officials in Ottawa were reluctant to 
corament on the possibility, the rea- 
son being that they have not yet been 
informed of what is in Mr. Diefen- 


Canadian 


baker's mind on the subject of wheat 
disposal. However, it was noted in 
trade circles that when interviewed 


by reporters in London shortly before 
returning to Canada, Mr. Diefenbaker 
aid that his hopes of disposing of 
ome of the huge grain surplus were 
ery much higher than when he ar- 
rived in London on June 24, “T be- 
very considerable avenue has 
been opened which will lead to ad- 
vantages for Canada.” He did not en- 
large on this statement. 

Vir. Diefenbaker, at his Ottawa 
news conference, said that he had ob- 
erved reports that Canada might 
participate with the U.S. in its sur- 


lieve a 


plus give-away programs, making 
ome “arrangement” to share the 
market. Hle had personally heard 


nothing of the plan. A Canadian 


em Soe Fabel 
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trader comments that Mr. Diefen- 
baker was evidently referring to a 
report in The Northwestern Miller 
(June 18, page 9) that a congres- 
sional leader was interested in put 
ting forward a “new concept for the 
world grain supply” with shared mar- 
kets an implied factor in the discus- 
sion. The Northwestern Miller’s story 
has been widely quoted in the world’s 
newspapers. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, when in London, 
called for a new Commonwealth trade 
conference and his suggestion was ap- 
plauded. Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand are said to be uneasy about 
the future of imperial preference 
Other Commonwealth members, how- 
ever, consider that preference is out- 
worn, One commentator said: “In 
spite of Mr. Diefenbaker, imperial 
preference is a dead duck.” 


Surplus Disposal Problem 


With one of the highest holdings of 
wheat in history, Canada is faced 
with a surplus disposal problem 
which, proportionately, is greater 
than that ever faced by the U.S 
Canada’s financial resources are so 
much smaller than those of the U\S., 
officials point out. 

Up till now, it was Canadians who 
did the worrying about surplus dis 
posal deals. Now the boot is on the 
other foot. Will Canadian action up- 
set the U.S. programs? At one re- 
cent meeting between American and 
Canadian officials, the latter threw 
out the suggestion that Canada might 


sy: aay 
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Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 











allocate $100 million to provide wheat 
under “special deal” terms, to unload 
some of the surplus. U.S. allocations 
of funds run into billions of dollars, 


but even $100 million could play 
havoe with American plans. One 
Canadian official has said: “We are 


going to move right away from ortho- 
doxy in wheat marketing, be sure of 
that. Instead of criticizing the US., 
we ourselves are going into action.” 

Previously, the market was com- 
pletely open to the U.S. in making 
special deals under Public Law 480. 

The new program to unload Cana- 
dian surpluses may be aimed at un- 
der-developed Commonwealth coun- 
tries, including India and Pakistan. 
Such a program would come smack 
up against U.S. plans, for India par- 
ticularly has helped reduce the U.S. 
surplus under PL 480 terms 

Canada might decide to provide 
large amounts of wheat and flour for 
countries subscribing to the Colombo 
plan for Commonwealth development. 
Instead of putting up cash dollars, 
the Canadian government would pro- 
vide wheat and flour in lieu. Such a 
scheme would find many supporters 
in Canadian grain and milling circles 

Protection in U.K. 

As far as Britain is concerned, the 
trade believes that some special deal 
will be worked out in that area of 
marketing. Mr. Diefenbaker may 
have in his mind some protection in 
the British market. This could take 
the form of a special quota for Cana- 
dian wheat and flour, in line with the 
precedent set under the U.K. agree- 
ment made last year with Australia. 
It would help towards cutting back 


the heavy sales of U.S. wheat to 
Britain recorded in the past 12 
months. 

This could mean a new Anglo- 


Canadian wheat agreement. If such 
an agreement is formulated, it is 
likely that the British millers may re- 
quire assurances that Canadian wheat 
will be priced more competitively 
than it has in the past few years. The 
blame for this is placed squarely on 
the lack of flexibility in the Canadian 
Wheat Board's pricing system 

The British trade does not expect 
to see the full restoration of the free 
market in Canada. It think, 
however, that it would help if the 
wheat futures market could be re- 
established. Then overseas buyers 
could hedge their purchases. Euro- 
pean buyers, too, would welcome such 
a development. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, for 
so long fighting the battle to reopen 
the futures market, is in an expect- 
ant mood. There is a feeling that the 
government may act in this direction 


does 


Changes Inevitable 
Even if the defeated Liberal gov- 
ernment had been returned to power, 


there is no doubt that there would 
have been some radical changes in 
Canadian wheat marketing policy. 


Leaders of the farm groups whose 
policies had been adopted by the 
Liberal party are now beginning to 
accept the failure of their advice. 
Changes, they agree, are inevitable. 

One farm ieader has called for 
bolder and more imaginative sales 
methods—the government is already 
preparing to adopt these—the em- 
ployment of a two-price system for 
wheat, deficiency payments to help 
maintain farm income above a de- 
pressing level, with the government 
bearing a larger share of the cost of 
carrying grain. 

Government, in that context, means 
the taxpayer. The Liberal govern- 
ment would have provided legislation 
for the appropriation of tax funds to 
help the farmer but it did not dare do 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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ESTABLISHED PASTR FLOUR MILL, 
220 cwt capacity, for sale by estate 
Water power with diesel standby. In ex 
cellent condition—full sprinkler protection 

concrete grain must be sold before 
new crop ish or term to responsible 
buyer An opportunity of a lifetime for 
operating miller Call or write Trust De 
partment, Michigan National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
on v 
MILLWRIGHIT 


or maint 








ne etme a ae are 
WORK — INSTALLATION 
enance Excellent wood pouter 


ilao cut and weld. Years of xperience in 


flour and feed mill cereal and blending 
plant bulk flour equipment. Best of ref 
erence Address Ad No 879, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills ou specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Okichoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 











WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rolls 9x30 or 9x36 What have you to 
iffer? Spangler's Flour Milla, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 





it. The failure to do so probably con- 
tributed to its electoral defeat in 
the prairies, an ancient stronghold of 
liberalism and wheat board support 
Many of the suggestions quoted were 
in the Conservative party election 
manifesto; no doubt they helped the 
Diefenbaker party win power 
To fight the U.S. Treasury is not 
the aim of the Canadian govern- 
ment; to provide Canada with a bet- 
ter place in the export sun is indubit- 
ably the target 
Bret 
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Robert W. McShane 
Joins ABA Staff 


CHICAGO—-R obert W. McShane 
has joined the public relations staff of 
the American Bakers Assn 

Mr. McShane served as a reporter 


on newspapers in North Dakota and 
Minnesota and later was managing 
editor of the Western Newspaper 


Union, supplying editorial material to 
weekly newspapers 

He was on the publicity staff of the 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute and since 1944 has been in the 
public relations department of the 
Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson 
Co, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, DL 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston. 

Aug. 2—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 


Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 11th 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 


Sept. 13-14—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; sec., George 


J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 


of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, IL; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Til. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 


Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn., Wausau Hotel, Weusau, Wis ; 
exec , Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milw 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 


sec 


ukee. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.O.; sec., Paul 
Marshall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, TIL 


Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Oommittee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 


Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
ae AS 
Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 


sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, TIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Il; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill, 

1958 

Jan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L, 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

Jan, 
Millers 
ville, 


23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
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Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, U1. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Loulse Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., production conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, TIL; see., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


Association of 
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MRS. J. B. M. WILCOX DIES 


GLENDALE, CAL Mrs. Harriet 
A. Wilcox, wife of Jay B. M. Wilcox, 
former general manager of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co, Kansas 
City, died here June 18, The couple 
moved to California from Kansas 
City about 10 years ago when Mr 
Wilcox retired 
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MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter 


Exceptional 
Storage Facilities 




















NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN + OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


© NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
® ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

® TOLEDO © CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

© MEMPHIS ® PEORIA 

© OMAHA © DULUTH 


Call 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bus. 


@ PEKIN, ILL. 

@ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 

@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 

@ ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 


(@ Elevator Facilities) 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Ouality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 


Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
x Kansas City, Mo. 
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Functions and Policies of the 
Food and Drug Administration 


By Dr. John H. Collins 


What is known about the func- 
tions of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration? Its policies? Its limitations? 
Its problems? 

Many people still think that FDA 
“approves” labels or “permits” dis- 
tribution of articles under the juris- 
diction of the act. Recent inquiries 
indicate that some believe that FDA 
can arbitrarily set or dictate drug 
dosages and prescribe directions 
FDA is not legally authorized to do 
80. 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act has been referred to as 
the “light touch in legislative draft- 
ing.” It places responsibility for com- 
pliance with its terms exclusively 
upon the purveyor of the articles 
subject to its jurisdiction. The FDA, 
charged with enforcement of the act, 
might be compared to an indulgent 
and helpful parent who expects right 
actions and deeds from his charges 
and who lowers the boom only when 
they get out of line. Like the parent, 
FDA has an “open door policy” for 
the purpose of advising, suggesting, 
recommending and generally discuss- 
ing right and wrong before an act 
is committed or for amicably “talk- 
ing things over” after punishment 
has been administered, but has no 
means to prevent brash and head 
strong acts by the willful child who 
refuses or neglects to seek advice 
beforehand. As you know, through- 
out this land there are ordinance 
against exceeding speed limits and 
running stop signs but they do not 








‘Golden loaf FLour 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








prevent some motorists from taking 


the risk that the enforcement of- 
ficials will not catch them if they 
wecasionally ignore the statutes. 


I recall a brief conversation I had 
vith a fondly-remembered late 
friend, Harold Andrews. Because of 
a false claim in some labeling a 
manufacturer had temporarily lost 
possession of a valuable consignment 
of his product through the process 
of a federal seizure action. Mr. An- 
drews felt quite strongly that the 
seizure would have been unnecessary 
had FDA informally called the of- 
fender’s attention to the misbrand- 
ing either directly or through Ani- 
mal Health Institute headquarters. 
Since Mr. Andrews was an attorney- 
at-law I found it not difficult to ex- 
plain to him that the law gives FDA 
no authority to proceed in such a 
manner, the violation having already 
occurred and been brought to FDA’s 
ittention by the inspectional staff. 
He readily agreed that the offender 
should have discussed the claim with 
FDA before he put it on his label 
and shipped the product. 


Three Choices Available 

An order of the court for seizure 
is an action against the shipment of 
illegedly misbranded goods and not 
against the shipper who may choose 
to do one of three 
namely: 

1. Default by ignoring the seizure 
or by neglecting to file an answer 
to the charges in the government’s 
libel. In this case the court disposes 
of the goods in one of several ways 


after a reasonable waiting 
9) 


possible things, 


period; 
File an answer in which he ad- 
mits the charges in the libel, posts 
i bond, and petitions the court for 
the privilege of relabeling the goods 
under supervision of a FDA inspec- 
bring them into full 
with the provisions of 


tor so as to 
compliance 
the law: or 

3. File an answer in which he 
denies the charges in the libel; thus 
the action is joined and the court 
provides for a trial of the issues in 
which the plaintiff and the claimant 
both equal opportunities to 
present their evidence before a jury, 
if requested 


have 


I doubt that any account of FDA 
veuld be complete unk it included 
it least the opening statements oft 
the C tizens Advisory Committee on 


the Food and Drug Administration 


in its 1955 report to the Secretary 
Health, Education and Welfare 
hich are as follow 
FDA was established to help 
safeguard the health of all of the 
people in the U.S. Every home in 


th country has foods, drugs, and 
over which FDA has juris- 
diction. The value of the products 
distributed which § are ubject to 
FDA regulation is estimated to be 
more than $60 billion annually. Al- 
most 100,000 establishments handling 


cosmetics 


food, drugs and cosmetics are sub- 
ject to inspection and regulation by 
FDA 

FDA is responsible for enforcing 
tatutes which prohibit the introduc- 
tion or the delivery for introduction 
nit 


) interstate commerce, or the re- 
ceipt in interstate or foreign 
merce, of any food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic that is adulterated or mis- 
branded. Recent amendments to the 
basic Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 


com- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Persons en- 
gaged in the trade can benefit from 
a thorough understanding of the 
functions, policies and limitations of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
it is pointed out in the accompany- 
ing article. The author of the ar- 
ticle, Dr. Collins, emphasizes that 
FDA is always ready to consult with 
manufacturers and users of drugs 
about problems of mutual concern. 
The article is adapted from a talk 
given by Dr. Collins at the recent 


meeting of the Animal Health In- 
stitute at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. The author is veterinary 
medical director, bureau of medi- 


cine, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington. 





require FDA to extend its coverage 

and to assume responsibilities such 

as those requiring more enforcement 

and inspection activity at the retail 

level and the pretesting of pesticides. 
Lack of Knowledge 

“There is a lack of knowledge of 
the broad scope of FDA responsibil- 
ity both among the general public 
and among public servants. The com- 
plexities of the problems which con- 
front FDA are not generally compre- 
hended. Three major points require 
emphasis: 

“1. The dimensions of the area of 
FDA activity have grown tremen- 
dously as a result of the 30 million 
growth in population since 1941, and 
because of the great increase in the 
number of manufacturers, processors, 
shippers and retail outlets in the 
regulated industries. 

‘2. Technological developments in 
recent years in the production of 
foods and drugs, and marked changes 
in consumer habits have made a 
significant impact on FDA responsi- 
bilities. For example, both the nature 
and the quantity of the work in- 
volved have affected by such 
factors as the following, which are 
indicative of these technological ad- 
vances: 


been 


Formulas More Complex 
“The rapid and remarkable growth 


in knowledge of scientific phenomena 
ha reatly the complexi- 
ties of chemical formulas and com- 
pounds used in foods and drugs and 
therefore complicated the analyses 
which the FDA is required to make. 


increased 


“The development of new drugs 
uch a intibiotics and antihista- 
mine nd the inerease in sales of 
othe uch a endocrine products 
(900% ) ind barbiturates (300%), 
sulfonamid (800%) and vitamins 
(about D00%) 

Almost half of the highly potent 
dru ivailable today were unknown 
1S years ago 

The output of frozen foods has 


more than tripled in the last seven 
vears and the growth of the pre- 

.oked food market has created new 
problems of regulation and safety. 

in the use of chemi- 
cal additives in foods. 

“The average supermarket today 
stocks more than five times as many 
items as in 1939 

“3. The rapid growth in the vol- 
ume of the products shipped in in- 
terstate commerce (and _ therefore 
subject to federal regulation), and 
the increased use of dangerous or 
drugs and branded and 
w~oked foods has caused Congress 
to make wide extension of FDA reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction. Four major 
imendments to the basic act have 
been made in recent years. 

“The major work of FDA is car- 


The increase 


habit-forming 
prec 
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ried t the Washir headquar- 
ter it igh 16 ct offices 
tandin wth in 
nd com] t f FDA's 
po! es in recent years, there 
were FDA enforcement people 
n 1955 1 n there wel 1941. The 
lore t personne declined 
n ite number therefore, 
the numb people to 
) ed. There ipproxi- 
ite e enforceme person for 
160,000 of population in 1941, 
v1 is one ich 200,000 
19 
Right of Inspection 
One the principal ments in 
the backbone of FDA the FDA in- 
pector. As you know, section 704(a) 
the Federal Food, Dr and Cos- 
et t provide t “for pur- 
pose f enforcement this act, of- 
ficers « employer designated 
DY I retary (FDA pectors), 
ipon | enting appropriate creden- 
tia ind a written notice to the 
vn perator, o t in charge, 
re ized (1) to enter, at rea- 
nat times iny I I y, ware- 
hou r establishment in which 
f device meties are 
d, processed, packed, or 
} troduct interstate 
ire | 1 fter such 
r to « vehicle 
i to transport or hold such 
device cosmetics 
tate commerce nd (2) to 
it reasona times and 
! le ind in a 
( lanne! 1 factory, 
establi t r vehicle 
tinent eg t, finished 
hed mate! containers, 
i l ng therein I wonder, how- 
n ns gen- 
e the FDA inspector? 
D é und t i him and 
the | pose of hi t to a plant? 
J t take the of tunity of uti- 
knowled expenmence 
vith h 
respect I th the remarks 
Ole S the Nu- 
1 indati York and 
ciated t en. Royal 
| url t egislative 
the bill ecame the 
Food, Dru 1 Cosmetic 
t app! te. At a drug 
nfere) ld at Wash- 
d l representa- 
t ne i lustry do not 
Other tolerate it as a 
1, but all } e a whole- 
! t The reception 
the insp depends on 
I uc firm’s his 
tol Lou vi t nd nature 
] re 4 iy be dis 
rt pect pproach 
‘ n ar | nan-to-man 
no ‘chip on the shoulder.’ 
He h wn, he is the adminis- 
trat 1 the lav i the regu- 
He must be educator as well 
He make nspections, 
kee] temper, has 
tience l t submit 
the { f ‘literary 
pect vho does his 
ll occ complaints, 
seldom be criticized when 
ire kno The key to 
th indust is human 
i situat n which an 
ell-int nimal drug 
irer would operate in the 
the bu rid without 
I 1, Drug and tic Act or 
4 dedicated t ts enforce 
1 remeé back to about 
29 i mixtu vheat short 
ugal ke hot cake 
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throughout the mid-western dairy 
states as a cure for bovine abortion? 


The promoter of this nostrum had a 


big trunk full of glowing testimonial 
letters in praise of its miraculous 
properties. Because of the act and 
FDA this worthless article has been 
confined by the federal courts to its 
promoter’s own state for almost 30 
years. 

At about this same time there ap- 
peared an article consisting essential- 
ly of turpentine and pine tar boldly 
represented as “a safe and reliable 
remedy for the treatment among 
horses of distemper, pinkeye, influ- 
enza, catarrhal fever, shipping fever, 
coughs and colds, and other diseases 
of a similar nature affecting the 
nose and throat of horses, also sheep 
and dogs.” This panacea, touted in 
a dosage of 10 to 20 drops on the 
tongue also as a treatment for 
“worms, kidney trouble, and conta- 
gious diseases,” enjoyed only a short 
span of life because of FDA action. 


Shortly thereafter along came a 
solution consisting principally of 
water containing small proportions 


of ammonium chloride, mercuric 
chloride, iron sulfate and copper sul- 
fate which was modestly called 
“liquid poultry health.” According to 
its label, “results should be prompt.” 
The label then went on to say “after 
this 14-day treatment and for gen- 
eral conditioning continue to put 
liquid poultry health in the drinking 
water only, to help ward off dis- 
ease.”” How would you, whose prin- 
cipal lines are poultry remedies, like 


to compete today with peddlers of 
uch trash? 

Another wonder drug appeared 
ibout 1935. This one consisted main- 


ly of.corn starch containing a very 
amount of potassium _per- 
manganate, It was claimed to be a 


small 


“treatment for abortion and conta- 
gious abortion, and effective to cor- 
rect nonbreeding.” Its discoverer 


and purveyor was given a suspended 
entence of three years by the court 
provided he refrain from doing any 


further business in that article. 
Manufacturers of poultry drugs 

might be chagrined to find them- 

selves with no protection against 


competition from a product with the 
formidable name of “K-K Kold Kill.” 


This little gem which disappeared 
from the market after FDA action 
in 1939 consisted of small amounts 
of copper and iron compounds in 
water acidified with sulfuric and 
citric acids. One teaspoonful to a 


gallon of drinking water was alleged 
to effectively treat colds, bronchitis, 
chickenpox and roup in poultry. 


A few years ago a firm was prose- 
cuted for misbranding several arti 
cles, one of which was a so-called 
antiseptic liniment. This article was 
upposedly good for practically all 
ailments afflicting man or beast in- 
cluding the prevention of “lockjaw” 
of horses. When the president of the 
company, an owner and lover of 
horses, took the witness stand the 
rovernment’s case was won with his 
honest negative reply to the ques- 
tion, “If one of your horses suffered 


yund 
uuld you 
ment to pre 


a puncture we 
body we 


anywhere on its 
rely on your lini- 
vent tetanus or lockjaw, 
called?” 

on through cases 
branded coccidiosis 
for swine en- 
mastitis cures, 
include recent 
iinst piperazine compounds 
represented effective in re- 
moving cec: in poultry and 
hookworm I think it is suf- 
ficient state that 
jungle of 
nostrums 


commonly 

I could go on and 
built around mis 
remedies, treé 


is if is 


itments 
teritis. colic remedies 


bloat preventive ind 
ictions ag 
is being 
il worm 
in dog 

merely to 

used to be a veritable 
worthles and irrational 


there 


MILLER 
een thinned out 

Ia I y cognizant, however, that 
just t emergence of civilization 
t t jungle brings its particu- 
breed of problems, so too, does 
dlern technological advancement in 

tt I irts and sciences wu ed in 
Mi and drug manufacturing render 
the lives, habits and responsibilities 


health product manufacturers 
distributors and and the FDA 
re complex and exacting 
of the FDA always have 


users 


The doors 


the latchstring on the outside and 

everyone ilways welcome to pre- 

ent and discuss problems before they 
ill et serious 


Lee Geist Elected 


Iowa Assn. President 
FT. DODGE, IOWA-—Lee 


Spirit Lake, Iowa, was elected presi 
dent of the Independent Grain & Feed 
Association of the 
tate convention of group at the 
Hotel Warden here 

Mr. Geist 
Geneva, president for 
Allen Arnold, Lake Park, was rv 
elected secretary-treasure! 


Geist 


Iowa at annual 


the 


Harold Nilsson 
the past year 


succ?e ed 


The one-day meeting featured talks 
on grain and feed problems 
for the morning session was Charles: 
F’. Sproul, district manager of 
the central feed division of Quaker 
Oats Co. He discussed bulk feed han 


Speaker 


sales 


dling and pelleted feeds for a small 
mill 

Ke y peaker of the C(ssion was 
Lloyd Case, vice president of * the 
Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis, who 
spoke on the subject, “Farm Pro 
grams Can Make Sense 
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IT'S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


Your Flour Exports 
PLUS 


6 World Trade Routes 


Here's your complete overseas flour ex- 
port service—one experienced, depend- 
able organization serving all major areas 
of world trade, with regularly sched- 
uled sailings by LY KES 54 modern 
cargoliners— 


LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 
SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EXPERT HANDLING OF 


FLOUR 
Specify 


“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKESI"’ 
U. K. LINE APRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Modern Passenger Accommodations 





LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO., 
INC, 
Offices: NEW 


Genera! 


ORLEANS 


HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas Kansas ity Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur 
St. Louls, Tampa, Washington, D. C 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 


WORLD PORTS 

















L, 


Unitormity 


// 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


/ 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


raoke) 4) Mak 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 





fael 4) flour 


cookie and dovgh-vf flour 
Padela ti sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES : 


poe A seiealitindiniiiassiniinestnnienne ih tiie 
: For more than 80 years... : Service Program: 


. » « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to : 
advertisers, Developed and main- : @ The Almanack,.a statistical annual 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


tained to offer advertisers valu- @ The Library, for reference and 


able tools in the operation of their research 

businesses, this traditional service 

program is being improved and ®@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
expanded, increasing its value to advertisers 


advertisers and to the industries 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
with which they are associated. 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. Fil: 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the p: H Wi PIil- [ PT 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 








Tue Nortiwestern Miter ¢ Ferepsturrs ° ° ° 
Tue AMERICAN Baker * Mituinc Prooucrion 250! Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Crorure 








BRANCH orFrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
fifth in a series of six articles which 
deal with the problem of waste and 
confusion in our federal govern- 
ment. Ways of “streamlining” the 
federal government and its costs 
have been recommended by the bi- 
partisan second Hoover Commission 
which was created by Congress to 
study the problems of cutting waste. 
Mr. Francis, who is chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, is a former board chairman 
of the General Foods Corp. 


¥ ¥ 


THE JOB AHEAD: In the preced- 
ing articles we examined the urgent 
problem of the reform of the federal 
government We noted that blue- 
prints for streamlining the govern- 
ment and cutting its costs were giv- 
en to the nation by the bipartisan 
second Hoover Commission. As a re- 
sult, some progress has already been 
reducing Uncle Sam’s 
“wasteline’” and substantial savings 
have been effected 

But the work is still under way 
More action must be taken within 
the federal government. New laws 
must be passed by Only 
then will the remaining tax-saving 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission be put into practice. 

About 72% of the first Hoover 
Commission's recommendations were 
adopted between 1949 to 1953. Total 
savings estimated at $7 billion have 
followed with increased government 


made in 


Congress 


efficiency and other impressive 
benefits 
The second Hoover Commission 


carried on in 1953 where the first 
left off. It turned in the last of its 
recommendations in June, 1955. It is 
estimated that the adoption of the 
314 recommendations which it has 
made would, if adopted, eventually 
result in savings of more than $5 
billion a year. 

In 1956 Congress and the Presi- 
dent acted to put into effect some 
39% of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. As a result 
savings to the taxpayers will total 
$532,600,000 yearly. That’s $10 per 
year per taxpayer, a good beginning. 

Congress worked hard in the final 
weeks before the end of 1956 ses- 
sion and approved 31 pieces of Hoover 
Report legislation, Other recommen- 
dations which did not require new 
carried out by the execu- 
tive branch. Thus the commission, 
which did its job with a congres- 
sional appropriation of less than $2.8 
million, has already more than paid 
for itself by $200 for $1 


laws were 


One big saving was realized by a 
very simple process. The commission 
the De- 
partment of Defense had been serving 
just exactly as many meals as there 
were men in every military camp, 
base, or other installation. Off hand 
this might seem to make sense. But 
the committee also found that 20% 
of the personnel at these establish- 
ments were absent at meal time, on 
leave, or on business, or for some 
other reason. Thus the armed services 
were cooking millions of meals for 
“the little man who wasn’t there” 
ind throwing them away 

That practice has now been cor- 
rected with estimated annual savings 
of $200 million a year 
ample: You have 


found that, for many years 


Here is another ex: 


seen the concrete post which the 
Post Office uses for mailboxes in 
such great quantity. At one time 
these were all made in one place, 
Baltimore, and shipped all over the 
country. By the time they got to 
the West Coast these posts cost the 
taxpayer, you and me, over $15 
apiece. 

That, too, has been corrected. Now 
the posts are being made on the 
West Coast at a cost of $2.70 apiece. 

In big ways and small, great sav- 
ings can be made. As another ex- 
ample, the Department of the In- 
terior saved $1.2 million just by 
adopting more efficient methods of 
using its motor vehicles. The De- 
partment of Commerce saved $150,- 
000 by deciding not to publish a 
certain map when it found that the 
same map was already being issued 
by numerous states and cities. 

It all adds up. But the big job, 
that remaining 61% of the commis- 
sion'’s proposals, still lies ahead of us 

Completing the commission's “un- 
finished business” will not be an easy 
task. Laws skipped by the last Con- 
gress will have to be brought up 
again. Congressmen will have to study 
and debate again. More new laws 
must be written. Citizen contact with 
the federal government must be 
maintained to see the money-saving 
changes carried out 

The average American obviously 
doesn't have the time to do all these 
things. Fortunately, the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report 
keeps tabs on Washington develop- 
ments and reports them to news- 
papers and local groups all over the 
country. But once the committee 
does the detail work it is up to the 
citizen to study the issues, 

Once he has decided that he favors 
the Hoover recommendations he 
should write to his U.S. senators and 
his congressman in Washington. They 
need and welcome encouragement 
when they work for efficiency and 
economy. 

Americans all over the country 
can agree that we must keep a check 
on the size of our federal government, 
the expense of our tax bills, the ef- 
ficiency of government services, They 
can also agree that we must use 
the strength of America wisely to 
ward off the threat of Communism. 

With all this at stake, certainly 
everyone can find time to write at 
least one letter to each of his con- 
gressmen. Tell them whether or not 
you support the Hoover recommen- 
dations. 

You can reach your congressman 
in Washington as follows: (Your 
Senators), Senate Office Bldg, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; and (Your Repre- 
sentative), House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 

SREAD i8 THE STAFF yr Lire 
EXPANDS FACTORY 

ANOKA, MINN.—Haryl C. Sim- 
mons, president, Gopher Grinders, 
Inc., has reported the construction of 
an addition to his firm's factory, 
doubling its present facilities, and of 
three new offices added to the com- 
pany. The addition is the second put 
on the plant within the last three 
years to handle expanding business. 

Mr. Simmons also announced the 
appointment of Carl P. Mies, Sr., as 
the exclusive representative of Go- 
pher Grinders in Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri, to be effective immediately. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PT 


Chicago Great Western Mlevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Hlevator, 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 OCwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“Heart of America” 








FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 




















UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 

















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTr_e, U.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & 00. Eaerenw Kerneeewrarive, #2 Keaver Breet, New Yous Crry 











THE NORTHWES 


THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (!956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and tradin ng in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of whet happens to following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop Is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade 
This cuthoritative book will become the leading reference book on this subject for 
formers, county agents, legislators, vorerge Sayers, $6 00 
Government personnel, teachers, etc. .. need . 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 

By Richard T, Cotton 
Mr. Cotton Is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, F nny — experience in modern 


methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 


and processing of grain, 245 es, 6x9, photo-offset. 
fost edition Is of the 1950 coddien SS errr er irt ‘ocean? $3.25 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 

By Fred DeArmond 
Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 


ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and $6 00 
timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ......... . 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 





Of interest to blochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on ‘colorimetric and fluerometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 


microblelogical and chemical o, gg methods was _ for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are ava 113 pages, 8'/ax $ 
offset, Ilustrated. Copyright, 10s. ay a ere ceeee acoeee 2.25 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical development of the 
milling industry, and the on ributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
final chapters di side of op and in a chapter ‘Looking For- 
ward.’ Excellent lilustrations, a eitepagien! $7 50 
references of great value os waded . 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 





The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. 4 $4 75 
A dramotic story that is of more than trade wide interest . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his Sa now 
in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ‘ eet . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $] 00 
boker can Increase sales and improve his product's quality , 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Com anion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] 0 
Hy ‘to bakers, large and small .............. ‘ 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, | 957 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each Industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $2 00 
including labeling, @f6. 2... 6 cece ceeeeeeeeneees iectaveter . 


Reader Service Department 


The N hweste Mill , 
ORDER FROM (oer 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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Ezra Benson, Ron Kennedy 
Discuss Wheat Problems 


IINOT, N.D.—Statements and ob- 
itions on wheat crop production 
blems were made here during the 
nt annual meeting of the Greater 
rth Dakota Assn. of the North 
kota Chamber of Commerce. The 
ikers were Ezra Taft Benson, 
cretary of agriculture and 
Kennedy, vice president, F. H 
& Co., Minneapoli 
We et the support level at $1.78 


iuse it was indicated by law and 
iuse it is in the long-time inter- 
t of wheat farmers,” Mr. Benson 
il, pointing out that support levels 
the past have stimulated un- 


eded production and have been 
tly 
rhe net realized cost of the wheat 
‘rams this past year was the 
thest in history, $530 million. This 
be compared with gross receipts 


m wheat marketings last year of 

742 million,” Mr. Benson said 

If 90% of parity remains the 

ice support goal, as it is at pres 
ent, it is impossible to foresee the 
time when total acreage allotment 


exceed the 1957 level 
Parity Issue 


Mi Jenson added that “the 55 mil- 
| acre minimum allotment can be 


xpected to produce so much wheat 
is to keep the price support level 
far below 90% of parity for as far 
head as we can see.” 
Mr. Benson concluded Wheat 
farmers should ask themselves eart 
tly and honestly whether pro 
ram of restriction and scarcity can 
possibly mean as much for them in 
the long run as a program involvins 
more freedom to plant and mort 


freedom for market growth 
Mr. Kennedy remarked I can't 
help but feel that farmer them 


elves are even now leaving this price 
upport issue far behind in their 
thinkin planning and adjusting a 


th 


ie efficient, capitalistic businessmen 
they really are 

‘The farm businessman is no dif 
ferent from the city businessman in 
vhat he must do to stay ahead of 
the competition. Farmers talk about 
th ‘cost price squeeze’ i though it 
vere the particular monopoly of 
farming. Far from it. So far from 
t is a matter of fact, that U.S 
News & World teport headlined in 
reat big red letters a couple month 
‘The Big Squeeze on Busine ‘ 


Costs and Prices 


It’s a squeeze that everybody in 


jusiness is getting. Costs of all kind 
ire going up, faster than they can 
be reflected in sales price nf the 
pr xducts 


I suggest that farmer lo it like 
businessmen in any other field would 
lo it—-team up with their supplie: 


their distributors, the proce ! of 
their products—all the handk who 
help out get the product int le 

channels—and do an ever-improving 
job of satisfying consumer needs 


ind desires 

There still may be some who look 
n the middleman with suspicion, and 
who feel that so-called ‘extortionate 


profits’ of the grain and milling in- 
dustry are responsible for ou 
troubles in wheat. To these we need 
nly point out that in the highly 
mpetitive flour millin business 
the profits after taxes are runnin 


well under 3% of sales 

Rather than being a burden or a 
cost to the grain farmer, the grain 
ind milling trades are in truth his 


best friend and servant, doing every- 


thing their ingenuity ind hard work 
can devise to get another pound of 
the farmer’s product converted into 
the consumer’s cold cash.” 

r LIFE 


Standard Brands 
Survey Reviewed 


By Bakers Club 


NEW YORK The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., at 
its meeting recently listened to 


Richard S. Veres, bakery sales 
manager of the Fleischmann Divi- 
ion, New York District, present 


Standard Brands, Ine “Consumer 


Panel Survey One hundred and 
fourteen members and guests of the 
club expre sed appreciation for an 
opportunity of reviewing this na- 
tional consumer survey on baked 
food 


Frank Daniels, program chair- 
man, also introduced Dr. Sherman 
of Gold Medal Candy Co., a mem- 


ber of the faculty of City College of 
New York. Dr. Sherman discussed 
i traini program to be held at 
City College. He advised that a new 
technology center, at Convent Ave 
and 135th St. in New York City, 
vill begin teachin 1 course in food 
engineerin The course will start 

in September 
D1 Sherman pointed out that 
there is a demand and necessity for 
i physik ind chemical course on 
raw material ind this is planned 
for a one night a week, three-hour 
ion, beginning at 6 p.m. The see 


ond course needed is a course in the 
technological aspects of the industry 


The followin late of officers will 
erve in 1957-58: Earl Palmer, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., president; Fred 
Renschler, H. C. Bohack Co., first 
vice president; Philip Provost, Ekco 


Product second vice president and 
program chairman; William Welker, 
Swift & Co ecretary; Henry Voll, 


Baker Wee kly, treasurer; John 
VMollenhauer, Drake Bakeries, execu- 
tive commiutteeman 

Members of the nominating com- 
nittee were D. R. Rice, Continental 
Baking Co., chairman; Ed Kowalcyk 


Arnold Bakers, Inc ind E. Holter 
hoff, Mi-Oun Cake Co 





Richard 8S. Veres 
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T ° S B k silver jubilee convention—The Monte- out: will be held at Kiddytown 
ri- tate a ers leone Hotel, New Orleans. The tri- Park. It is planned to entertain about Algemeene Handel-en 
state group was formed there in 1932, 00 children. The most exciting part N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


Name Governors as the Louisiana State Bakers ASSN., of jacy Von outing Wes the award: 











A 

I but later expanded to embrace two aie ' rr 99 
F 1957-58 other states. Dates selected for the x Ts MEEL UNIE 

: or 1958 anniversary convention are Feb. wf (Flour an Btarch Union 

' NEW ORLEANS—Appointment of 9, 10, and 11, Mr. W olf announced. F EI. IX ¢ ‘OHE N, N, V. y. \ 

' 24 new members to the board of gov- Alahama— Tom Stevens, Home eg oe “g Bs. i taendiadcan 
ernors of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. saking Co., Birmingham; J. Roy Mau eg (Posthos 196) Ielolold MSTERDAM HOLLAND 
has been announced by William L, Smith, Smith's Bakery, Mobile; Fred KOTTERDAM, HOLLAND ; * RDA 

Wolf, president. Seven of the gov- Pollman, Pollman’s Bake Shop, Mo- ‘ Oe See Bank N, V 

| ernors are from Alabama, 12 are ile; Wm. Traeger, Traeger's Bak- Pelex 90 Cable Addr Felixhen Importers of 
from Louisiana, and five from Mis- ©'Y, Demopolis; J. M. McDonald, 








i sissippi. M1 Wolf is general mana- McDonald's Bakery, Athens; Ray FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 











ger of Wolf's, Inc., Lafayette, La. Rutland, Rutland’s Bakery, Birming- 2 Established 1886 
Charles A. Maggio, Tasty Baking »@m; Charles Singleton, Collins Bak- |BULSING & HESLENFELD 
i ‘Ba ge. way “he i fe g Co., Montgomery; Mississippi— FLOUR IMPO 
Co 3aton Rouge, L is chairman ‘68 ’ ’ A J ORTERS 
! f * board > rno! havin Charles Koestler, Koestler’s Bakery, Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
O the oard oO gove 10Frs, i £Z . - Solicit C one c . . . 
been el cted at the last January con- \ icksburg, Miss , Bob M orto n, Saaudnoua ant Uesetane FLOUR MERCHANTS 
vention. Mr. Wolf is ex-officio ‘chair- Colonial Baking Co., Jackson; Chris Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 
ve m. | Toney. Amory Bakery. Amory: Rob- Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 
man of the board. 7 ¢ : . a 7? C. 1. F. business much preferred 











ert Engelhardt, Free-Hart Bakery, 
Columbus; Louis Schweizer, Schwei- 


The association will return to its 
birthplace for a 25th anniversary 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
































zer’s Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hatties- Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
i burg; Louisiana— Frem RBoustany, H. COHEN & CO.. L — . 
: ny ; .. Ltd. 
| HH J GREENBANK Huval Baking Co., Lafayette; Foy ° ROBERT CARSON & co. 
: owe . “ ; : I ae Flour Importers Lp 
& COMPANY Bennet, Cotton's, Ine. Beet Baaaet s/1, Gosatares See = eneen 
Archie Johnston, Heebe’s Bakery, een & FLOUR IMPORTERS 
' New Orleans; Melvin Hebert, Calca- Ege 50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
4 ° Established ov 50 4 
F Bs U R sieu Baking Co., Lake Charles; A. , r <A imesh Cable Address; “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 
\ 32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ J Baum, jaum Bakeries, Baton 
i touge; Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise 
h . . _ _ — . 
Bakery, Inc., New Orleans; Wm. C. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO 
Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New ieseuiaedin oar aadank anata McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
~ R STR IS] K CO Orleans; Donald Entringer, MecKen- LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS sL00R usronTene 
i . ; ‘ zie Pastry Shops, New Orleans; John FEED, ETO ; : 
Flour Mill Agents Traugett, Ward Baking Co,, New 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 19 Waterloo Se GLASGOW 
& Orleans; Ben McKnight, American Cable Address; “FENNELL,” Liverpool Oable Address: “Manvel,” Glasgow 








26 Broadway New York 4. New York takeries Co., New Orleans; N. F. 
DeSalvo, DeSalvo's Bakery, New Or- 
leans; L. J. Long, Long’s Bakery, 


lew Orleans promediencgmige lls cenapigllines TROELS FODE 
WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. — = re MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. MILLERS’ AGENT @ IMPORTER 









































FLOUR IMPORTERS Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
FOREIGN ‘ FLOUR DOMESTIC i, id Nai ' eettigg va 
, Bakers Club Outing LONDON, &.C.9 apectations (p yiews, cuca Wes 
ataaan ese Held in Chicago oe cote Sees Seana 
’ CHICAGO About 300 members , , >a . 
and guests of the Chicago Bakers | “’**GonINKLUKe FABRIEKEN. | | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
—F LO U R Club met at Elmhurst Country Club P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
‘ recently for the first sports outing of nC Lappe SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©.3 
Broker and Merchandiser the season. The 1957 entertainment References FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated committee, headed by Otto L. Bergt, Se cee teen Oo, er Ga or Lane 
Rm feos Baws ‘NEW YORK S.®. Y. Metz Bakeries, Chicago, chairman, in- a LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. augurated several changes in activi- 





- ties and procedures 





~- 


| lwo Portable television sets were 1STANNARD, COLLINS & CO.,L1p.| | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. he By : Tn Ta, a IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 166 Hope Street GLASGOW, ©, 


akeries, and Tom Taglia, Dolly 








, IMPORTERS OF 
AND CBRBAL PRODUCTS 
DOMBESTIC BXPORT Madison Cakes, both of Chicago ‘ Rave» a FLOUR, OATMEALA, CEREALS 
ory ln 0 CEB a0 At 
FLOUR F. J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 LIVERPOOL LEITH _ 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St Inc., Chicago, was on hand to offi- Cable Address: “Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 6. A. cially start the golfers, as he has for 


many years. Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, Chi- Cable Address; ‘Torut'’, London WATSON PHILIP, LTD 
cago, was unable to take his place as SIDNEY SMITH ON & PHILIP, ‘ 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS the other official starter this year. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

















Lo yNDON EC3 166 Wallace #@t., GLASGOW, C.5 
The _ ae . . » 62 Mark Lane Beplanade Bulldings, DUNDEE 
Nastia, Venn. The blind bogey was handled -by FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 17 @t. Nicholas #t.,, ABERDEEN 
W. E. Schumacher, Anheuser-Busch, CEREAL PRODUCTS 26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
FLOUR BROKERS Inc., Chicago. Among the winners Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., alno Bentley Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











oases 1.0. © eames ane eown were LE. ( I faffhausen, Industrial 
Air Conditioning Systems, Inc., Chi- 


cago, and John E. Tierney, Pep- : . _ . " . 
—— peridge Farm, Inc Downers Grove, LUCHSI NG ER , MEURS & CO.’S 
" 2 ‘KSON CO Ill HANDELMAATSCHAPPIL, N. V. 
KELLY ERS BDO Among the horseshoe pitchers were a 
Flour Brokers Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chi- F LOUR IMPORT ERS 
OMAHA, MER cago, and Ward Miller, Sheridan — a ~ rn naar ee Cat aa ‘Matiuch” 
A Flouring Mills, Inc., Park Ridge, Ill, mie nde wer 
The birthday song was sung honor- 
ing Walter Rose, Chapman & Smith 


Co., Melrose Park, I 
Guiiiabtiimaea «1. hee kk eins GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


- FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
waukee for the whole family is sched- 
































Com AMSTERDAM 
oa : pany, inc. 2 uled for Sept. 25. The party will leave Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
The Clearing House For Clears Chicago in chartered buses, eat lunch- Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


eon at the Wisconsin Club, see the St. Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


Louis Cardinals play the Milwaukee 
Braves and then, as guests of the 
Miller Brewing Co., will make a tour 


: ore STOLP & CO., LTD. 
KNIGHTON * the meowary and eat . buffet 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 


supper 

















> AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FOR FLOUR The 6th annual fishing trek will be Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
> Sept. 19-21. with the place to be softwheat and springwheat flours 
BOSTON | "eld Sex rect stating terms en6 conditions tn fh 
NEW yORK announced later Pro-forma ontra at ne ' rm e e nditior n full 
PHILADELPHIA will be sent on request 














On Sept. 7, the 4th annual orphans 
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about 
we're 
news- 
over the 
television. 


One of the disturbing things 


world news is that we know 
going to have to read it in the 
papers after we hear it 
radio before we see it on 
¢¢ ¢ 
Back in the days of ancient Rome, 
during the reign of Nero, two dis- 
satisfied Roman citizens met to dis- 
cuss plans to burn down the city. 


“T have heard a rumor that Nero 
himself plans to set fire to Rome,” 


one of them said. “Why not abandon 
our plan and let him do it for us?” 

“Why wait for Nero to do it?” 
replied his companion. “If we do it 
ourselves, we can eliminate the fiddle 


man.” 

The female executive said to her 
secretary, “Would you be a darling 
and bring me my mink coat, the 
silver-blue one?” 


A shadow of envy crossed the girl's 


face. “I'd give anything,” she said, 
“to get a husband who could give 
me a blue mink,” 

“Listen, darling,” the exec said, 


“many a girl has married for mink 
only to discover that what she really 
got was a skunk.” 


¢?¢? 
had been a long dry spell 
agricultural county down 
and two old crossroads mer- 
were discussing the bleak 


There 
in an 
South, 
chants 
outlook 

“If the 
cash to bring in,’ 
I'll have to rob a bank.” 

“If they don't,” grimly observed 
the other, “I've already robbed one!” 
e 
“Madam,” said the salesgirl to the 
cantankerous customer, ‘do you want 
to take this purchase with you—or 
shall I send it direct to the Ex- 

change Department?” 


farmers 


don’t get some 
said one, “I guess 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bathe William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora™ unit for conditioning, 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 






NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PF i DYOX unit in use ot the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made avtomatically 
os it is needed and the daily making-up 


of new batches is not required 





MaWET NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 


improvement 
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Bar. WN. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour The krow that thei flours ore 

y 


whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment 








Brought Together by Bread 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 


Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 


General 
Mills 

















